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Description of the Interior of ELGIN 
Cathedral. 


rss CATHEDRAL, part of the 

ruins of which are represented in 
the annexed Engraving, was originally 
built by Andrew, Bishop de Moray, 
in 1294, In 1390 it was burnt down, 
together with the town, by the * Wolf 
of Badenoch,”’ son of Robert the !1., 
in one of those feuds which so much 
disgraced that period. It was soon 
after restored 5 but as the great tower 
fell in 1506, it could not have been 
done in a very sufficient manner. The 
year following, however, Bishop Fore- 
mn began to repair this misfortune, 
and, in $2 years after, it was restored 
to all its original splendour. Not, 
however, long to remain; for what the 
fury of the Reformation spared, was 
cestined to become a prey to the ne- 
essities of government ; and in 1568, 
only 50 years after it was finished, the 
tllowing disgraceful edict was issued 


tom the Council of Edinburgh : 
“ Edinburgh, 14th Feb. 1567-8. 


“4 Seeing provision must be made 
orentertaining the men of war, 
: Whose service cannot be spared, un- 
: til the rebellious and disobedient 
: subjects be reduced ; therefore, det 
‘ the lead be taken from the cathedral 
churches in Aberdeen and Elgin, 
sold for sustentation of the said 
of war; and command and 
« ate the Earlof Huntly, sheriff of 

‘Aberdeen, and his deputes ; Alex- 


*¢ ander Dunbar Cumnoch, knight, 
“© sheriff of Elgin and Forres, and his 
‘“* deputes; William, Bishop of Aber- 
“ deen; Patrick, Bishop of Moray, 
“ &c. that they defend and assist A- 
** lexander Clerk, and Wm. Binney, 
“* andtheir servants, taking down, and 
“ selling the said lead, &e. | 

Signed R.M.” 


‘ 

This sacrilegious spoliation was ac- 
cordingly put in practice, and as the 
metal could only be disposed of in 
Holland, it was shipped from Aber- 
deen to that country, but had scarcely 
left the harbour when the vessel sunk, 
and the whole was lost ; a fate which, 
at the time, was considered as a just 
reward to those who were concerned 
in this very infamous transaction. Af- 
ter the period of this robbery, the 
church went fast to decay, andin 1711 
the great tower again fell. 

From the magnificent remains of 
this venerable building, it is easy to 
determine, that cathedral must 
have been one of the finest in Britain, 
By the engraving which accompanies 
this, some notion may be formed of 
the sumptuous decorations with which 
it was finished. The drawing 1s taken 
from the middle of the building, un- 
der the place where the great tower 
stood, of which the masses in front 
are, no doubt, fragments. It repre- 
sents the eastern end of the cathedral, 
where there are two ranges of wine 
dows, five in each, the lower measu- 


ring four feet by two, the upper ones — 
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seven by two, surmounted by a large 
circular window of ten feet diameter. 
There is a beautiful range of windows 
in a line with the upper row on both 
sides of the cathedral, which are con- 
necied all round by a passage. Over 
the angle of the left side is seen one 
of the pinnacles which decorated this 
end of the building, They are tur- 
rets of eight sides, very richly orna- 
mented. 

The vault, the door of which ts re- 
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is transparent, with a green hue, when 
held in the air. Lis edges are sharp 
like glass, With pure pieces of this 
kind of ice, Mr Scoresby sometimes 
amused himself in turming lenses, 
with which he was able to fire gun. 
powder, light the sailors’ pipes, burn 
wood, and even meii lead. 

Ice 1s generated in the northern o. 
cean, entirely independent of the yi- 
cinity of land. It is formed even in 
rough seas, during intense coid ; first 


producing what is called by the sail- 
ors sludge, and then flat pieces of a 
roundish shape, and turned-up edges, 
to which they have given the whin- 


presented on the right side, 1s the 
mausoleum of the Gordon family ; and 
the Bishop’s palace, a mean building 
in the immediate neighbourhond, is t 
the property of his Grace the Duke of sical name of pancakes. In the shel- 
Gordon, | tered openings which occasionally oc- 
a cur im the great fields of ice, bay-tve 
is often rapidly formed ; it will bear 
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Af different meetings of the Wer- 

nerian Society, lately, a paper by 
Mr Scoresby, of Whitby, on the Po- 
lar Ice, excited much interest. He 
staicd, that Davis Straits is noted for 
enormous ice-bergs, or ice-islands, and 
that Greenland is more remarkable 
for ice-fields. Some of these ice-fields 
are of vast extent, perhaps 100 miles 
long and 50 broad; the surface being 
raised from four to six feet above the 
water, and the base sunk nearly 20 feet 
in the water. The ice-bergs of Baffin’s 
Bay are sometimes almost 2 miles long, 
anv perhaps LOO feet high, while their 
base must reach 450 feet below the 
surface. Some ice-bergs are formed 
on the land, but the most huge, Mr 
Scoresby thinks, are produced in the 
deep sheltered bays of the sea, formed 


partly of sea-water, and partly by 


snow and sleet yearly accumulated, 
perhaps for successive ages. 

_ Mr Scoresby mentioned, that salt- 
weler ice is soft, porous, white.: it is 
hiohter than the other; its specific gra- 


a,man’s weight in 48 hours, and ina 
month is more than a foot thick, Sup- 
pose a large opening to be thus fro- 
zen over and cemented on every side 
to the older ice, a great basin or hol- 
low is produced ; this necessarily be- 
comes a receptacle for snow: next 
summer the snow is melted, and the 
following winter the water is con- 
verted into a solid layer of fresh-wa- 
ter ice. In this way, Mr Scoresby 
thinks, in several years the most com- 
pact field-ice may be generated. O- 
ther fields are formed of boards of 
packed ice, cemented by frost. 

Ice-fields have an invariable ten- 
dency to drift to the south-westward, 
amid various winds ; they appear in 
June in the fishing latitudes, and matly 
are yearly broken up by the agitation 
of the waves, when they advance 10 
the open ocean. When two fields 
come in contact, the concussion 13 Ue 
mendous, 

In the second part of his papet, Mr 
Scoresby gave a sketch of the present 
situaticn or boundaries of the circor: 
polar ice, both in close and 1n 
seasons. When the ice touches 1h 


r 
south point of Spitzbergen, @ barr 
is formed against access to the * 
sea farther north, where whales ar “a 


vity being about 0.873, while that of 
rest. water is 0.937. This last has 
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2-black appearance in the sea, and 
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be found. If this barrier consist on- 
ly of packed ice, and be not cemenied 
into fields, the ships are forced through 
it, not without great difficulty and 
peril. In June this barrier divides in 
the'midst, and when .the vessels re- 
turn, it frequently happens that no 
vestige of it is to be seen, ‘Lhe largest 
fields of ice are always moving and 
changing place, generally drifting to 
the 5. W. 5 although, on account of 
their vast extent, it 1s difficult to esti- 
mate the amount of the change. 

He next treated of the effects of 
the ice on the sea and the atmosphere. 
A strong gale blowing against one 
side of a large field is so moderated 
in its passage ever the ice, that it is 
scarcely felt on the other side. Moist 
and temperate gales from the south- 
ward, on reaching the fields, imme- 
diately discharge their superfluous 
moisture in the form of snow. ‘The 
ice-blink is a curious phenomenon. 
The rays of light which fall on the 
ce are reflected, while those which 
ialion the water are, in a great mea- 
sure, absorbed. A luminous belt ap- 
pears in the horizon, containing a 
beautiful map of the ice, sometimes so 
perfect that a practised eye can deter- 
mine whether’ the ice represented be 
lield ice or packed ice. 

The last part of the paper treated 
ofthe practicability of reaching the 
North Pole, by setting off from the 
horth of Spitzbergen. Mr Scoresby 
#88 been several times beyond 80° N. 
—_ he has been in a higher north 
‘utude than any other scientific ob- 
“tver. Captain Phipps (Lord Mul- 
stave) in 1773 reached 80° 37’; but 
7 pie Mr Scoresby (then acting 
ward +h: to his father, well known 
tll most enterprising and in- 
sent captains in the Greenland 
ade) penetrated as high as 814° N. 
Pe distance of only 170 leagues from 
had ena Even when north winds 
for days, Mr Scoresby 
fala nd the cold of 80° much dif- 

from that of 70° N.: with 


woollen clothing, therefore, and an 
exterior garment of varmshed siik, to 
guard against wet, he thinks the cold 
would not be overwhelming. It would 
be impossible to accomplish a journey 
of 1200 miles (600 going and 600 
returning) without the assistance of 
some feet quadrupeds accustomed to 
harness. Rein-deer, or dogs, therefore, 
must be procured from the countries 
where they are trained, and two or 
three drivers would be needed along 
with them. Dogs are most hardy and 
tractable, and would, on the whole, be 
preferable, The sledges must be light, 
and in the form of boats, in case of a 
space of open water occurring. A- 
bout a month or six weeks, Mr Scores- 
by thinks, would suffice tor the jour- 
ney. ‘To avoid the retarding effects 
of soft snow, he suggests that the party 
should set out by the close of April. 
When the aid of the magnetic needle 
should be lost, by its pole being direc- 
ted to the zenith, the sun would be 
the only guide, and a chronometer 
would be an indispensible insirument, 
as scarcely any lunar observations 
could be made. With a chronome- 
ter adjusted to the meridian of N. W. 
Spitzbergen, the bearing of the sun 
at the time of noon (provided this 
could be accurately ascertained very 
near the pole,) would afford a line for 
the return ; the position, in regard to 
longitude, being corrected twice a 
day. 
Bears are the only formidable wild 
beasts, and they are not likely to oc- 
cur in numbers very far north, as their 
food must necessarily be scarce. Mr 
Scoresby has little expectation of moun- 
tainous /end occurring, and none at all 
of the sea being found free of ice at 
the pole, as the Dutch believe. Mr 
Scoresby’s observations convince him, 
that thick weather, which would be 
highly adverse, is only to be dreaded 
as the accompaniment of south winds, 
which oceur but seldom, and at dis- 
tant intervals. Such a journey must 
necessarily be hazardous, but ee 
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difficulties have in former times been 
overcome in traversing the northern 
ice. In the spring of 1715, Alexei 
Marcoff, a Cossack, travelled from Si- 
beria, in a sledge drawn by dogs, near 
400 miles northward, over a surface 
of packed ice. He stopt about the 
78th deg., his dogs’ provisions having 
failed, and returned in safety over the 
ice. If the party were to reach the 
pole by means of reindeer, or dogs, and 
these to fail, the example of a large 
party of the crews of the Dutch Green- 
Jand fleet, wrecked in 1777, having 
traversed the ice for 100 leagues a- 
mid the severity of an arctic winter, 
and reached the Danish settlements 
without any suitable preparation for 
such a journey, shews that it is at least 
possible that they might be able to ac- 
complish their return over the ice on 
foot, drawing their provisions in one 
of the sledges. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


E feel it our duty, to call the at- 

tention of the public to the la- 
boursofthe British and Foreign school 
society, whose gigantic purpose it is 
to ameliorate the condition of the 
whole human race, by spreading over 
all countries a cheap practical system 
of education, The philanthropists 
who planned, and who to a certain ex- 
tent have already carried this design 
into execution, honour at once their 
age and their country, Their first re- 
port, under the date of 28th March, 
is now before us; and from this in- 
teresting document we collect, that the 
system of education proposed, is that 
which was introduced by Joseph Lan- 
caster; and which, fer the sake of uni- 
versality,isindependent of all religious 
creeds and theological dogmas, though 
not inconsistent or incompatible with 
any. By this admirable system it ap- 
pears that the outfit of a school for 100 
children (a room and seats being pro- 


vided) is but 5/, 8s, 2d,, for 300 but 


9/. 8s. 2d., and for 1000 but 23/. 85, 2,7 
no more than one set of lessons, Bc. 
for the whole school, and one slate 
for each pupil, being required. One 
master is sufficient for 500 or 1009 
children, whose duty, similar to that 
of the General of an army, consists jn 
inaking sub-divisions, placing proper 
monitors at the head of each class, 
and exciting a general spirit of emula- 
tion by rewards and promotion. ‘The 
exertions of this most glorious institu. 
tion, which will in a few years de. 
prive crime of the plea of ignorance, 
have hitherto been paralyzed for want 
of funds, a difficulty which, as soon as 
known, is likely to be removed, ina 
country abounding in private opulence, 
and so much distinguished for its sup- 
port of far less important charities.— 
The plan of the committee to effect 
this purpose has been to solicit philan- 
thropists, in all parts of the world, to 
make up, in the circle of their own 
connections, the sumof100/. The suc- 
cesful exertions of 100 such collectors 
will create a fund of 10,000/. whieh, 
it appears, will confer extensive en- 
ergy on the society. We are gratif- 
ed in observing, that chiefly in this 
manner no less than 1700/. was added 
to the funds in 18143; and, as a 
stimulus to others, and a tribute due 
to the meritorious parties, ‘we have 
subjoined the names of those persons 
who have already contributed or col- 
lected their quota: 


The Duke of Bedford. 
Lord Webb Seymour. 

S. Whitbread, Esq. 

Sir John Jackson. 
Richard Reynolds, S. F. 
Joseph Fox, S. F. 

John Scanduct, S. F. 
William Allen, S. fF, 
Robert Owen, Esq. 

S. Hoare, jun. S, F. 
Jonathan Backhouse, 5. 
William Corston, Esq. 

J. J. Nivens, S. F. 
‘Halsey Janson, S. 
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Barnard Diekenson, S. F, 
Robert Barchay, S. F. 
Luke Howard, S. F. 


How honourable is it to the society 


of Friends, that so many of that body 
of practical Christians are among the 
gealous members, not merely aidin 
by their wealth, but affording the pub- 
lic the best security and the most in- 
dubitable pledge of the good faith 
with which the useful purposes of the 
institution will be executed. 

The History of Richard the Third, 
King of England, &c. in five books, 
by Sir George Buck, will speedily 
be published, from the original manu- 
scripts, in the possesion of the Edi- 
ter; with an appendix of notes and do- 
cuments; by C. Yarnold, Esq. Anim- 
perfect edition of this important work 
was first published in 1646, by George 
Buck, Esq. son of the author; which, 
defective and incorrect as it is, is 
now rarely to be met with, and then 
atahigh price. ‘The intended edition, 
given literally from the original ma- 
nuscript of Sir George Buck, will be 
found to contain much interesting 
matter not in the former one. 

The lovers of black-letter books, 
and of rare and scarce editions, duly 
appreciate the success of Mr Edwards, 
late of Pall Mall, as acollector. He 
tetited, some time since, to Harrow, 
taking with him his valuable library ; 
but this he now proposes to distribute, 
aid on the 5th of April it will be 
brought to the hammer, by Mr Evans. 

more unique and interesting col- 
lection of literary rarities has seldom 
demanded public attention. 

It appears, by an official return, 
that 129,500 London papers were 
ent, in 1814, to the colonies, and 
215,762 to the continent of Europe. 
And that 62,300 French papers were 
Peay. in England, 4,368 Dutch, 
“uM German, and 5,304 of other 
rt Of the Monthly Magazine 
heen 00 copies per annum are sent 

oad, and of the various English 
Ptiodicals, collectively, about the 


samenumber. The peace with Ame- 
rica will doubtless add greatly to the 
export of newspapers and monthly 
journals, particularly of those which 
exhibit a becoming respect for the 
great principles of truth and of liber- 
ty. 

Miss Burney has nearly ready for 
publication, ‘Tales of Fancy. 

Mr Bryce will shortly publish an 
interesting work, under the title of 
the Belgian ‘Traveller, or a Guide 
through the united Netherlands; con- 
taining an account of their history, 
character, customs, natural produc- 
tions, and commerce 3 a correct des- 
cription of every principal town, its 
population, trade, curiosities, &c. 

Mr Huish’s scientific ‘Treatise on 
the Culture and Management of Bees, 
is printing, and will appear early in 
the month of May. 

The Rev. Johnson Grant, A. M. 
has in the press, “ Arabia,’ a poem, 
with notes; to which are added se- 
veral smaller pieces. 

Dr Pinckard is preparing to pub- 
lish a new edition of the ‘* Notes on 
the West Indies,” in two vols. with 
considerable alterations and additions. 
The new matter will contain Ke- 
marks on the Islands of Martinique, 
Jamaica, and St. Domingo 3 with ob- 
servations on the condition and treat- 
ment of the slaves, and a suggestion 
for effecting their emancipation. 

Mr Duncan, author of the Essay 
on Genius, has in the press a work 
entitled the Philosophy of Human 
Nature. This treatise relates chiefly 
to morals; but, besides giving a com- 
plete view of the subject expressed in 
the title, Part II, will contain a new 
theory, intended to explain all human 
interests. 

The Emperor has appointed Vice- 
Admiral Puschkin te be president of 
the Russian Academy. The object 
of this institution is to perfect the 
language and history of Kussia. It 
comprises, at present, about GO mem- 


bers. 
The 
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Query respecting Kees in the Herald Office. 


The Russian government has fixed carefully distinguishing deeds, in some 
on three depéts for the importation ef such manner as the following : 


books : the cities of Riga and Revel 5 
and, by land, the town of Radeziwi- 
low. Very few books are allowed to 
pass direct to Petersburgh, and French 
works especially are examined with 
great strictness, 

A work by the Archduke Charles 
of Austria, on the Campaigns of 1796, 
is announced in the Vienna papers. 

It is computed the following is the 
quantity of paper at present made and 
consumed in the United States of 
America : 

Tons. Reams. 

For Newspapers... .500 50,000 
Books -630 70,000 
Writing 111,000 

‘The number of newspapers printed 
annually m the United States is esti- 
mated at twenty-two and an half mil- 
lions, 

Speedily will be published, by Mr 
John Ainslie, a small atlas of Skeleton 
Naps; each map being accompanied 
with an Index or Reference, which will 
enable any person to find out the 
situation of places on the maps expe- 
ditiousiy, and will contain more names 
of towns than is inserted on maps of 
the same size. 


Query respecting Fees in the HERALD 
Orrick. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, 


Wy HEN the banners of so many 
New Kuights are displayed, 


can any of your numerous correspon- 


dents inform me, what are the /ega/ 
and established fees of the Herald 
Office in Scotland, for “ Matricule- 
ting the Arms” of a Duke, Marquis, 
Viscount, Earl, Baron, Baronet, 
Knight, and Gentleman? and also 
the fees for “ Recording the Family 
Pedigrees” of these ranks respectively, 


** Matriculating.” * Recording Pedigree,” 
1. Duke, £. 


2. Marquis the same, and so of the 
rest; filing up the items and totals 
accordingly ? 

Please also state, whether the fees 
are lessened, and in what proportions, 
in the case of the Cadct of a House 
applying, whose family arms or pe. 
digree have already been matriculated 
or recorded, Iam, 


SIR, 
Your most obedient servant, 


A Constant Reader. 
Lidinburgh, 27th March 1815. 


Report of Parliamentary proceedings 
relative to the UNION CANAL. 


R Finuay moved the second read- 

ing of the Union Canal bill. He 
stated, that he understood the second 
reading of this bill was to be opposed 
by the member for the city of Edin- 
burgh and others; but he trusted, and 
intreated the House not to depart 
from its accustomed practice of allow- 
ing a bill, (in which the improvement 
of the country and the advantage of 
the cities of Edinburgh and Glasgow 
were so materially concerned, ) to 
to a committee. That such a com- 
munication had been much desired 
for the last 20 years, ‘That 1t 
principally opposed by a bare major!ty 
of the town council of Edinburgh, 
who were dissatisfied at its not going 
to Leith; but that, from the expenc® 
attending the conducting it magelt 
was quite impracticable to obtain su 
scriptions for a line on which there 
must be certain loss. ‘That almost - 
the incorporations of Edinburgh, 2 
who formed part of the town ne 
cil of Edinburgh, had petitioned Vr 


House in favour of the, Unton eck 
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Report relative to the Union Canal. 


ghich, if not adopted, would proba- 
bly leave the cities of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow without a water communi- 
cation for the next fifty years, ‘That 
the Union canal was reported on by 
Mr Telford, well known to be an 
able engineer, as the very best line of 
communication, That the whole 
money had for a long while been sub- 
scribed to this line, but that no money 
whatever had been subscribed to the 
other, and which, from the expence 
that would attend it, was altogether 
chimerical, the strongest proof of 
which was, that it had never been at- 
tempted to be brought forwards by 
subscribing to it. 

Mr William Dundas said, he should 
take up as little of the time of the 
House as possible, as he knew how 
anxious they would soon become to 
g0 into the great and important dis- 
cussion of that evening. That he 
should have to move that the bill be 
read a second time this day six months; 
amotion which he felt confident would 
be adopted by the House, as he trust- 
td he should be able to shew that the 
object of the bill was partial, calcula- 
ted to serve the interests of the Forth 
and Clyde Canal Company, not the 
public; particularly injurious to the 
interests of the city of Edinburgh, 
ind its port of Leith, and in opposi- 
on to a great majority of proprietors 
through whose grounds the line was 
“tempted to be carried. To the last 
Point it would be seen, by the assents 
and dissents at the private bill office, 
that out of thirty miles through which 
the line was endeavoured to be taken, 
ven only had concarred, seven had 
“nt no answer, and sixteen decidedly 
*ppsed the bill, which, in one in- 
“ance, was so glaringly unjust as to 
%e attempted to be carried through a 
Rentleman’s pleasure ground, leaving 

im no other alternative than to ap- 
sy his heuse by a draw-bridge. 
my with regard to the town of 
“dinburgh, and its port of Leith, it 


“Intended to leave out any com- 
Appi] 


munication to Leith, although the 
distance was only three miles. 
in docks and warehouses at Leith, at 
least £.250,000 had been expended, 
and it would require as much more to 
complete the works, Thatit was the 
duty of the Magistracy to protect the 
interests of Leith, which was in fact 
the port of Edinburgh: and if this 
Canal was to be permitted to stop at 
Edinburgh, without going to Leith, 
it would force the Baltic produce, 
which the country to the westward of 
Edinburgh now demands, into the 
unnatural channel of Grangemouth, 
up the Forth and Clyde Canal, and 
back by the Union line; which would 
not only injure the port of Leith, but 


would make the goods much dearer 


to the consumer, than if carried direct- 
ly by means of a canal from Leith; 
thus eventually taxing the public, to 
increase the dividends of the Forth 
and Clyde navigation. ‘That great 
pains had been taken by the Magis- 
trates of Edinburgh to ascertain the 
best line for the country. That Mr 
Rennie had been consulted, and that 
the line recommended by him was not 
only supported by the town of Edin- 
burgh, by. the whole of the sixteen 
miles of proprietors, who oppose the 
present limited project as severely 
injurious to their properties, but even 
the Committee of the Union canal 
subscribers themselves were at one 
time so much convinced of its superi- 
ority, as to testify to the Magistrates 
of Edinburgh their concurrence to it 
on certain conditions. ‘hese condi- 
tions, though not so acceptable as Mr 
Rennie’s whole plan, were concurred 
in by the Magistrates, from a desire 
to forward a public work no longer 
stamped with its unfavourable aspect 
to the port of Leith, Mr Dundas 
concluded by moving, as an amend- 
ment, that the bill be read a second 
time this day six months. 

Sir Alevander Hope, in rising to 
second this amendment, stated at con- 


siderable length his ebjections to the 
bill; 
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bill; and that as the line of the in- 
tended canal passed nearly from one 
end to the other of the county which 
he had the honour to represent, which 
was not only in a state of high culti- 
vation along the intended line, but 
much decorated in the vicinity of the 
country seats of the proprietors, he 
could assure the House, that the in- 
terest of the great majority of those 
proprietors would be very materially 
injured by the measure, to which they 
decidedly objected. 

Sir John Marjoribanks stated, that 
in consequence of his being Lord Pro- 
vost of Edinburgh, the whole corres- 
pondence with the Union Canal Com- 
mittee, as far as the city of Edinburgh 
was concerned, had passed through 
him, and he would endeavour to state 
what had passed. The Gentlemen 
who composed that Committee wait- 
ed upon him to state their views soon 
after he was elected Provost, in Octo- 
ber 1813; that two of them being his 
intimate acquaintances, he naturally 
expressed every desire to attend to 
their wishes ; but said, that being in 
a public situation, he had a public 
duty to perform. He naturally took 
an early opportunity of laying the 
business before the Town-Council, 
who resolved to apply to Mr Rennie, 

the engineer who had been consulted 
in 1798 by a set of subscribers, to 
which subscription the city of Edin- 
burgh was a party,) for his advice, 
how far the intended line would be 
favourable or injurious to the city of 
Edinburgh. Mr Rennie was unlucki- 
ly so much engaged at the time in 
great public works, that he had not 
an opportunity of sending so early a 
reply as was most anxiously wished 
by the corporation of Edinburgh, but 
as soon as he did send it, not a mo- 
ment was lost in communicating it to 
the committee of the Union canal, to 
prevent, if possible, their incurring 
expence and trouble, unless they wish- 
ed to force upon Edinburgh a canal, 
which, there could be no longer any 
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doubt, would not answer even the o:. 
tensible purpose of permanently reduc. 
ing the price of coals, would be a much 
inferior line of canal to that recom. 
mended by Mr Kennte, and would be 
particularly prejudicial to the interesis 
of Leith, which was, in fact, the port 
of Edinburgh. Sir John stated, that 
he had been throughout most anxious 
to prevent trouble and expence to the 
Committee ; for although they pres. 
sed the matter in a most unusual style, 
et he did not conceive that any set of 
men would think of forcing a canal 
on Edinburgh contrary to the opinion 
of the Magistrates, who were evident. 
ly opposing it solely on public grounds, 
But great was his disappointment ; for 
the line of conduct adopted by this 
Committee has created the only diffi. 
culty he has had to encounter in the 
discharge of his public duty, their mea- 
sures having been conducted on a sys. 
tem tending to inflame the public mind 
of Edinburgh against the magistracy. 
That in the unusual drought of last 
season the city of Edinburgh had been 
visited by a great public calamity,— 
a'very short supply of water, not one- 
third of its usual supply. The com- 
mittee took this opportunity to write 
a letter to the Magistrates, pressing 
their adoption of the Union canal, and 
offering them an ample supply of wa- 
ter gratis. Their letter was answere 
by saying, that the Magistrates were 
anxiously considering the subject of 
increasing the supply of water, but 
that they must decline the offer. Sit 
John stated, that one day after return- 
ing from an inspection, (as was his 
duty,) of the springs near the Pent- 
land hills, he was much mortified to 
find an advertisement in the Edin- 
burgh newspapers to the following ¢- 
fect,—that the Union canal commit 
tee would on Monday publish the cor 
respondence between the Lord Pro- 
vost of Edinburgh and them, by whic 
the public would see that the Magis- 
tracy were opposing a canal that wou 
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had refused an ample supply of water 
for nothing. Sir John stated, that he 
could hardly believe that gentlemen 
would resort to such a system; but 
this was put beyond all doubt, when he 
met their agent on the Monday morn- 
ing, who acknowledged that the para- 
graph was from authority. ‘That noton- 
ly was this way of inflaming the public 
mind resorted to, but his letters were 
published without any other intimation 
than that conveyed through the pub- 
lic papers,—-certainly not a very usual 
course. Sir John begged pardon for 
having so long delayed to state the es- 
sential grounds on which, by Mr .en- 
nie’s advice, the Magistrates had de- 
termined to oppose this measure. In 
the first place, it was most injurious 
to Leith, as had already been men- 
tioned, but even to the object held out 
of reducing the price of coals, it was 
greatly inferior to the line recommen- 
ded by Mr Rennie. Mr Rennie’s line 
isthe same in direction with that of 
the Union, as far as Falkirk, but be- 
ing on a level 40 feet higher, suppo- 
sing that it had, in the first instance, 
been joined to the Forth and Clyde 
Canal, it admitted of such afier exten- 
sion as might be found of the greatest 
advantage to the city, of Edinburgh, 
For example, suppose this junction to 
be formed with either line, it is pro- 
bable that at first the coals brought to 
Edinburgh would be sold at a price 
greatly cheaper than those by which 
itis now supplied, so much so, perhaps, 
4 to shut up the pits from which that 
‘upply is at present derived. Were 
this to happen, can any thing be more 
Probable than that the line in posses- 
‘ion of the market would raise the 
Price? and having got rid of all com- 
a is it not likely that the inha- 
‘ants of Edinburgh might be forced 
: purchase their coals by a canal at 
on beyond that at which they are 
ae supplied ? Mr Rennie’s line 
* 4 security against this, which the 
tion has not-for it is on a level 
‘admits of extension to the inex- 


haustible coal fields of Lanark-shire, 
and without a right to that extension, 
the Magistrates would no more have 
agreed to Mr Rennie’s line joining 
the Forth and Clyde Canal than to 
the Union. Mr Rennie, who hap- 
pened to be in Edinburgh in Deceme 
ber last, came one day to Sir John, 
saying he had a proposition from the 
Committee of the Union Canal, viz. 
if his line was adopted, would the Mas 
gistracy give up its extension to Leith, 
in the first instance, on condition that 
as soon as the canal divided five per 
cent, the overplus should go to a sink= 
ing fund, tocarry it hereafter to Leith. 
The committee of the council were sit- 
ting, and Mr Rennie having been in- 
troduced, the Magistrates acceded, 
stipulating a sight to extend the line 
to Lanarkshire, in the event of an at- 
tempt at raising the prices by those 
who, in the first instance, would get 
possession of the Edinburgh market. 
Mr Rennie went to the Canal commit- 
tee, and returned to mention their ac- 
quiescence, subject to the approval of 
a general meeting of the subscribers, 
Sir John mentioned, that on leaving 
the council he met the chairman of 
the Union canal committee, that they 
shook hands on the supposed agree- 
ment, when Sir John told ‘him, that 
though he had no turn for investing 
money in canals, if it went on, he 
would subscribe £.500 to it, to do a- 
way a very injurious report, industri- 
ously circulated, that, to favour the 
coal proprietors in Mid- Lothian, he 
and the members of council had lent 
themselves to the opposition to the U- 
nion canal, than which nothing could 
be more false. However, when the 
general meeting of the Union canal 
proprietors took place, among whom 
there are several deeply interested in 
the stock of the Forth and Clyde Ca- 
nal, the proposition of accommodation 
was abandoned, probably because a 
right of extending the line was a sime 
non on the part of the Magistrates. 

Sir John stated, that thus the matter 
stood 
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stood when he left Scotland ; but to 
hiis yreat surprise, when the decision 
on an application to Parliament ap- 
proached, a system resembling the for- 
mer was again resorted to. It is well 
known what effect was produced on 
the public mind in London, by pla- 
cards, to obtain petitions against the 
corn bill. Placards, dated from the 
committee-room of the Union canal 
at Kdinburgh, were stuck up on os- 
tensible places there, if not with the 
direct intention, certainly having had 
the effect to inflame the public mind 
against the Magistracy, as opposing 
the present bill. Sir John produced 
one of the placards, which had been 
sent to him trom Edinburgh ; these 
had produced the effect of considera- 
ble irritation, to the extent of excit- 
ing a mob to break his windows, &c. 
He did not mean to say, that break- 
ing his windows, or even his head, if 
done in a regular way, (A laugh) 
(he meant, that if, being attacked, 
he tried to seize an offender, nature 
might point out breaking a head) bore 
upon the question ; but the attacking 
the house of a Magistrate, or break- 
ing his head for the discharge of his 
public duty, was quite a different sub- 
ject. he producing such scenes by 
placards, was an attempt at deterring 
Magistrates from the discharge of 
their public duty ; and if, as he trust- 
ed, the merits of the question were a- 
gainst the second reading of the bill, 
he was convinced the system pursued 
by the committee, and the placards 
dated from the committee-rooms, were 
nowise in its favour. It was the more 
cruel to excite such sensations at Edin- 
burgh, where the religious and moral 
principles of the population were per- 
haps better than any town in Europe. 
That much indignation as he felt at 
the means taken to influence the pub- 
lic mind, he was sincerely sorry for 
the individuals who had been misgui- 
ded by such colouring. That he had 
so good an opinion of the people of 
Edinburgh, that, after the matter was 
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fairly explained to them, he would as 
soon place himself in the middle of 
that very mob who, “from delusion, 
broke his windows, as among the same 
number of people in any part of the 
kingdom. Sir John concluded, by 
pledging himself to bring Mr Ren. 
nie’s line before the public for consi. 
deration, and that he had only been 
prevented from doing so last year by 
the mercantile distresses that had oc. 
curred at Leith, which was so mate. 
rially interested in having its inter. 
ests duly considered. 

Lord A. Hamilton said, he must 
support the line of the Union canal, 
as affording a water communication 
so long desired between Edinburgh 
and Glasgow. He could not conceive 
it possible that the House would throw 
out a bill for a great public benefit on 
a second reading, where the line was 
recommended by one of the ablest en- 
gineers (Mr Telford,) and above all, 
when the money had been long ago 
subscribed. ‘That it was above twen- 
ty years since the other line was first 
in agitation, and that there could be 
no doubt it was impracticable, other- 
wise it would have been already be- 
fore the public. ‘The only fair con- 
struction of its not being so was, that 
no persons could be found to invest 
their money on a project hopeless 0) 
success. 

Mr Findlay shortly replied. 

The House then divided ; for the 
second reading, 50; against it, 83 5 
majority against the bill, 33. 
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Mushrooms. 
month we mentioned the re- 


cent introduction of se? cale 
the green market of Edi. burgh. 


is likely soon to become a favourite 
Spring article. We shall now 5 
to another vegetable production, 
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which our markét is exceedingly de- 
fcjent, and that is, the common mush- 
room, (Agaricus campestris.) A dish 
of fresh mushrooms, stewed or broiled, 
isa frequent dish at an English table, 
and certainly a delicate and savoury 
one. In England, they are produced 
at all seasons, being forced during 
winter in flued sheds. But money 
can scarcely command such a dish at 
Edinburgh, at any season. Only a 
very few pints (Scots) appear in the 
ereen market of this city during the 
course of the year ; and these, if from 
amushroom bed, are of various sizes 
and ages, being intended chiefly fer 
the making of ketchup; if from the 
fields, they are mixed with twe or three 
other species of agaric, the qualities 
of which are at least doubtful. 

Mushrooms are cultivated in beds 
prepared with layers of horse drop- 
pings and fine mould. They are pro- 
pagated either by the seed, or by the 
spawn. Whenthe former mode is prac- 
tised, the gills of ripe mushrooms are 
broken and placed in the bed, or they 
are diffused through water, and the 
water is then sprinkled over the bed. 
What is called the spawz, consists of 
white fibrous radicles, which produce 
small tubercles, and ultimately mush- 
rooms 3 as potato plants may be rai- 
sed from the strings to which the tu- 
bers are attached. 

The modes of propagating spawn, 
and of forming mushroom beds, are 
generally known 3 and are well de- 
scribed both in Abercromby’s Practi- 
cal Gardener, and in Nicol’s Gar- 
dener’s Calendar. A considerable im- 
provement in the mode of culture has 
of late years been practised by Mr 
Isaac Oldacre, chief gardener to the 

mperor of Russia at St Petersburgh. 

e last year came to London, and 
Bibited his mode at Sir Joseph 

anks’s seat of Spring Grove. Ha- 
ving met with considerable encou- 
ee from the amateurs of horti. 

uiture in Britain, he has now made 
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public the process which he follows. 
We shall state it very briefly. 

In forming the compost for the beds, 
he prefers fresh short dung, from a 
stable or the path of a horse-mill. 
The dung must neither have been ex- 
posed to wet nor to fermentation. A- 
bout a fourth or a sixth part of cow 
or sheep’s droppings is to be added, 
and the whole is to be well incorpo- 
rated. The Jdeds, it they may be 
so called, are formed on shelves in 
the mushroom-house, or in any cut- 
house, where a slight increase of tem- 
perature can be commanded. A stra- 
tum of the prepared mixture, about 
three inches thick, being deposited, 1s 
to be beat together witha flat wooden 
mallet. Another similar layer is to 
be added, and beat together as be- 
fore ; and this is to be repeated till 
the beds be six inches thick, and very 
compact. A degree of fermentation 
takes place in this mass. If the heat- 
ing effect of this process be not soon 
perceptible, another layer must still 
be added, till this action be sufh- 
ciently excited) When the beds are 
milk warm, (or between 80° and 90° 
Fahr.,) some holes are to be dibbled, 
about nine inches apart, to receive the 
spawn. ‘These are to be leit open for 
some time ; and when the heat is on 
the decline, but before’ it be quite 
gone, a lump of spawn, (prepared in 
the usual way,) is to be inserted in 
each opening, and the holes are then 
to be filled up with the compost. Ten 
days afterwards, the beds are to be 
covered with a coating of rich mould 
mixed with a fourth or sixth part of 
droppings, to the depth of an toch and 
a half. This is to be beat down with 
the back of a spade, and the bed may 
be accounted ready for producing. 
The mushroom room should now be 
kept as nearly and equally at 55° Fah. 
as circumstances will allow. When 
the beds become very dry, it may oc 
casionally be requisite to sprinkle over 
them a little water, taken from a pond 
or 
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or river; but this must be done with 
great circumspection. 

Beds thus prepared, we are told, 
yield abundant crops of the finest 
mushrooms. And if a number of 
shelves be at first prepared, a few only, 
at a time, may be covered with mould 
and brought into bearing; the rest of 
the shelves being cropped in succes- 
sion, as the mushrooms happen to be 
wanted. ‘They may thus be procured 
at all seasons. ‘The expence being 
trifling, it may certainly be expected 
that some of our intelligent market 
gardeners will attempt the culture of 
mushrooms on this plan, for the sup- 
ply of the Edinburgh market, We 
may remark, that boxes filled with 
ihe compost, and spawned and earthed, 
may be worked in cellars or similar 
places, provided they can be kept a- 
bout the proper temperature. So 
that this method may, to a certain 
extent, be practised in almost any si- 
tuation,. 

In what circumstances the advan- 
cages of Mr Oidacre’s method over 
former ones chiefly consist, does not 
very clearly appear, Beds made up 
in the usual way are much less com- 
pact, and are more damp, Compact- 
ness and dryness may therefore be 
considered asimportant. Indeed, the 
beneficial ¢ ffects of keeping the spawn 
dry were long ago noticed by Mr Mil- 
ler, in his Dictionary, who found that 
spawn which had lain for four months 
near the furnace of a stove, yielded a 
crop in less time, and in greater pro~ 
fusion than any other. 

It is generally thought that mush- 
rooms produced in this artificial way, 
are inferior in flavour to the champig: 
nons found in old pastures. But 
supposing this to be true, the security 
against the use of deleterious species, 
(which never make their appearance 
in well. prepared beds) is a considera- 
tion more than sufficient to com pen- 
sate any inferiority in flavour. With- 
out recommending the gathering or 
the use of wild mushrooms, by those 
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unacquainted with their characters, 
we may mention, that both in the 
north and the south of Europe, ya. 
rious species, neglected in this coun. 
try, are highly prized. In Rusia, 
they form an essential part of the food 
of the common people, and are car. 
tied to market in great quantities, 
In Italy also they are much used, and 
regularly appear in the markets. 
Some of the species which are greatly 
esteemed in these countries, are not 
uncommon in this neighbourhood; 
particularly Agaricus delictosus,in belts 
of Scots fir; and A. oreades, on the 
downs near the sea, the latter ofien 
growing in circles and semicircles, 
well known by the name of fairy 
CANONMILLS N, 
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INCE the recent application of 
oxymuriatic acid to the process of 
bleaching rags, we have often had 
occasion to lament the perishable 
character of modern printed books.— 
The observation too is more particu 
larly applicable to those more valua- 
ble works which are printed on yellow 
wove papers. Every one must have 
observed, that the material thus used 
to bleach the paper, tendsalso to bleach 
the printing ink, so that after a period 
it turns yellow ; and in parts, where 
it is finely laid, nearly disappears. 
‘The paper itself, likewise, is decom 
posed at the edges, turns black, cracks, 
and crumbles to powder. An excess 
of the bleaching liquor, in strength 
or quantity, is distinguishable by the 
acrid taste and urinous smell of the 
paper, and such paper ought not to be 
printed upon. We are led to notice 
the circumstance at this time, because 
Mr Brande, in his current lectures . 
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ptoper to call the attention of the 
literary world to it, and has stated 
the opinion, that books printed on pa- 
per $0 bleached cannot be expected 
to retain their beauty or legibility 
during the same period, as those prin- 
ted on paper made with unbleached 
linen rags, such as was generally made 
till within the last twenty yeurs.— 
We should be glad to see the subject 
further elucidated by some intelligent 
paper-maker. 

An interesting discovery was made 
in Anglesey a few years since, by Mr 
G, Bullock, of Liverpool. He found 
in the centre of that island, and about 
F seven miles from the Paris Mountain, 
some marble quarries, containing two 
hed: of rocks, the one resembling in 
colour and effect the Oriental Por- 
phyry, and the other the Verd An- 
tique, Great perseverance, and a con- 
siderable expenditure of capital, hav- 
ing enabled him to work them in 
| perfection, he lately established, in 

London, a public manufactory of 
Mona marble, the productions of which 
are scarcely equalled by the marbles 
fany age or country. Some blocks, 
Which these quarries have produced, 
we with the richest specimens of those 
valuable materials of the ancient sculp- 
bts which have been handed down to 
wwith such care, either for beauty 
colour, or hardness and durability. 

be noble serpentine is also found in 
“siderable quantities, and a varie- 
'y of different shades, including, in 
‘ome instances, the red, white, black, 
tndgreen, in one block. of these 
ay now offered to the public, at the 
é ma Marble Works,” at a price 
te lower than statuary marble ; 

for the purpose of chimney -pieces, 

‘arths, slabs, &ec, this marble has a 

itbeinga fire-stone, 

retain both colour and po- 

a heat that would reduce sta- 
with powder, When enriched 
table work and or molu, these 

exceed in splendour the most 
te carvings in statuary, and 
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produce more harmony with the rich 
coloyring used in our present decora- 
tions, than a mass of crude white.— 
Columns of porphyry colour, or the 
verd de mona, can also be extracted 
of any dimensions. 

The following process for making 
bread from potatoes and wheat-flour, 
as practised under the direction of 
H. B, Way, Esq. was published in the 
last volume of the Transactions of the 
Society of Arts, Sixteen pounds of 
potatoes were washed, and when pared 
weighed twelve pounds. After boil- 
ing they weighed thirteen pounds, and 
were then mixed, whilst warm, with 
twenty-six pounds of flour: the pota- 
toes were bruised as fine as possible, 
and half a pound of yeast added— 
Four quartsof warm water were added 
to the mixture of potatoes, yeast, and 
flour, and the whole well kneaded 
together, and left two hours to rise, 
and then weighed forty-six pounds 
and four ounces. The whole made 
six loaves and two cakes, which were 
baked at .two separate times, in his 
iron oven, each baking taking two 
hours, The six loaves and two cakes, 
the day after being baked, weighed 
forty pounds and twelve ounces.— 
The oven is made of wrought iron, 
on Count Rumford’s plan, to heat from 
a separate fire-place. ‘Lhe time from 
the fire being lighted, till the bread 
was baked at twice, was five hours, in 
which time six pounds of Walls-end 
coals and three pounds of cinders were 
consumed, besides a small quantity of 
wood used merely to light the fire— 
Mr Way’s bread had been sent from 
Bridport Harbour to the society on 
the 10th of March 1812; and had 
been examined and tasted at sundry 
times by members of the society, from 
the 12th to the 26th of March, so 
that the greatest part of the loaf had 
been eaten; what remained on the 
26th had every appearance of bread 
made wholly from wheaten flour, well 
fermented, and well tasted, without 
being in the least mouldy or stale, 

though 
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though it had been baked fourteen 
Gays. It appeared to the commytee 
tu be a very successful mode of mak- 
ing bread, and that it might tend to 
lessen the consumption of flour, 

Ii appears that the famous moun-- 
tain of Sr Pierre is a hill about 150 
fet high, which commences within 
a mile of Maestricht, and extends a- 
bout three leagues in the direction of 
Liege. ‘Lhe iower beds are decidedly 
chaik, allernating, at every two or 
three feet, with beds of flint nodules ; 


‘res fossils of this chalk, though less 
cbendant, appear to exhibit the same 
epecies as those which occur tn the 
chaik of England. Upon these hie a 


ser. es of beds of calcareous free-stone, 
of which the mass of the hill is com- 
posed, and in which the extensive 
subterranean quarries are situated.—— 
This stone, in the quarry, is yellow- 
», and so soft as to be readily cut 
vith a knife 3 but, by exposure to the 
, it becomes both whiterand harder. 
terposed between these beds are 
sin ones, composed chiefly of frag- 
nts of madrepores and shells.— 
dy of flint also occur here, as in 
ne chalk; but the distance between 
bed gradually increases, so that 
ose at the top of the series are sepa- 
¢ by an inverval of eight or ten 
Lhe fossils of the free-stone are 
cy numerous; the most common 
ere madreporites, fungites, belem- 
nites, nummulites, echinites, ostreites, 
and pectimites, 
Vhe power of conducting heat, pos- 
ssed by different bodies, is extreme- 
curtous, and not Jess important. 
it was proposed as a prize question, 
some time ago, by the Society of 
Sciences at Rotterdam. The prize 
wes awarded toa dissertation com- 
posed by Mr C. G. Bockmann. Mr 
B. included in his experiments eigh- 
teen metals, or metallic compositions 3 
which, parts with its 
heat with the greatest rapidity, and 
ero retains it the longest. ‘The au- 
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thor also examined forty kinds of 
stone, earth, glass, &c. sixty-tyj, 
species of wood, coal, barks, &¢,; 
twenty different bodies, as phosphorus, 
wax, &c,; five kinds of wool, hair, 
cotton, &c.; andsixteen different fly. 
ids. 

A steam-boat, built in the Clyde, 
has been transferred to the Thames, 
Since the middle of February she has 
conveyed passengers between London 
and Milton, a village about a mile 
below Gravesend ; for, by an absurd 
Act of Parliament, passed in the reign 
of Elizabeth, a monopoly was given 
to the watermen of Gravesend; who, 
In consequence, not only refuse to 
keep pace with the improvements of 
navigation, but actually throw every 
obstacle in the way of this steam- 
boat. ‘The fare is 4s. for the best 
cabin, and 2s, for the other; and she 
sets out every morning, without ex- 
ception, at nine from Wapping Old 
Stairs; arrives at Milton about one; 
and regularly starts on her return at 
three, arriving at Wapping about 
seven. The vast advantage of the 
regular force ef steam over the 
bie ones of wind and tide, is proved 
by the fact, that, in making this short 
voyage, the Gravesend hoys are often 
twenty-four hours on their passage. 

Dr Guillié, director of the Roye! 
Blind Institution at Paris, has invent- 
ed an immediate and perfect mode 0! 
intercourse between the blind and the 
deaf and dumb, two species of untoi- 
tunates, betwixt whom Nature 2) 
peared to have placed insuperable ba 
riers. ‘Lhe first trial of this ingenioe 
practice was made before a numerous 
public meeting. A sentence dic 
tated to one of the deaf and dumb, 
named Massaca, a pupil of the Abbi 
Sicard, and by him communicated M 
one of the blind, who immediate? 
repeated it in a loud voice. wae 
his turn, communicated to Massac 


sentence dictated by the meetings " 


immediately wrote it on a 
Observatio® 
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Landscape.— Style. 


ANDSCAPE has been divided 

into two kinds, termed Styles. 

The pastoral, or rural, which exhi- 
bits scenery in its wild and simple 
state, Or ** the representation of coun- 
“tries rather abandoned to the ca- 
“ price of nature, than cultivated ;” 
and the heroic, which partakes both 
of nature and of art, but principally 
embraces works of regular architec- 
ture, 

These two styles therefore are com- 
monly incorporated with each other ; 
at least with regard to the latter, for 
though the former independently fur- 
nishes variety of matter in itself, and 
which indeed may be adapted to al- 
most every kind of expression, and to 
denote every kind of character, yet 
the latter must necessarily borrow 
from the former, either in its rude or 
cultivated state, in order to form an 
agreeable composition, ‘The first of 
these styles therefore seems exclu- 
sively adapted for landscape, and 
more consistent with the scenery 
which that class of painting professes 
to embrace. For how many rural 
views are there, peculiarly fitted to 
excite emotions of taste or beauty, 


where we can discover no signs of 


cultivation, nor any traces of art, but 
where Nature is left to her native 
wildness or simplicity, and is the more 
captivating from such neglect. It is 
even to the most humble and feeble 
‘pectmens of human labour that land- 
‘cape often owes the interest of ex- 
Pression ; perhaps to the simplest con- 
‘truction of a cottage, or the still 
Hore imperfect or rustic work of a 
Wooden foot-bridge, or some such ob- 
iets where picturesque value would 
be lost in the appearance of perfec- 
tion or regularity. 

n the wildness of natural scenery 
ate perhaps features more 
or striking than rocks ; 
alone, barren and un- 

18 mdeed inconsistent either 

1815, 


v 


with beauty of expression er charac- 
ter, but as accompaniments or mix- 
tures, they are generally pleasin- 
We involuntarily attach to them ex 
pressions and characters correspond- 
ing to the different aspects they as- 
sume, When their size is inconsi- 
derable, they are perhaps simply beau- 
tiful, on account of their several hues 
and various embellishments; and are 
accordingly only expressive, without 
aspiring to character. But when a 
whole compass of scenery is made 
subservient to, and combines to heigh- 
ten the prominent character of one, 
which from its magnitude, eminence, 
or peculiar sltuation, stands forth as 
a principally picturesque object, the 
attention is then powerfully attracted, 
and the mind delights to pause upon 
such greatness. —‘ Their most dis- 
*‘ tinguished characters,” as Mr 
Whatley remarks, “ are dignity, ter- 
‘“‘ ror, and fancy ;—the expressions of 
‘‘ all are constantly wild; and some- 
*‘ times a rocky scene is only wild 
‘¢ witheut pretension to any particular 
character.—The different species of 
“ rocks often meet in the same place, 
** and compose a noble scene, which is 
“ not distinguished by any particular 
“ character; it is only when one 
“ eminently prevails that it deserves 
“such a preference as to exclude 
every other.” 

Whenaccompanied with bushes,” 
says another author, “ they inspire a 
“fresh air, and waters proceeding 
“ from, or washing them, give them 
a soul.” 

‘Torrents, water falls, noble and 
venerable trees, &c. are objects fully 
capable of deciding the character of 
landscape without the aid of art.— 
And here I may observe, that water 
in general is a feature fitted to a va- 
riety of expression, and so universal- 
ly pleasing, that we always regret its 
absence; and indeed there is hardly 
any view which this ingredient does 
not render more delightful. It is al- 


so well calculated to distance a view, 
or 
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or give to a painting the appearance 
of space, and is universally admired 
in a prospect. Its reflecting powers, 
at the same time, when well and 
faithfully returned, never fail to throw 
into a picture a very deceiving look 
of probability ; and indeed country 
scenes owe so much of their spirit and 
vivacity to this enlivening feature, 
that it may perhaps with some pro- 
priety be called the Eye of landscape. 

“ The effects of water,” says Mr 
Price, “ are always so attractive, that 
“‘ wherever there is any appearance 
** of it in a landscape, whether real or 
** painted, to that part the eye is 1r- 
** resistably carried, and to that it al- 
ways returns.’ * * * * * * * 
“‘ The circumstance of tints being re- 
“‘ vived by means of water, is little 
“ attended to but by painters, It 1s 
“a rule in their art, that no tint 
** should be introduced into a picture 
*‘ without its being revived again in 
** other places; in short, that it should 
in a manner echo from one part of 
“ the composition to another, and that 
“no considerable part should be 
* without it: a rule by no means 
“¢ founded on the mere practice of the 
** art, but on repeated observations of 
* the most harmonious combinations 
“‘in nature. Now, water, by re- 
*‘ peating not only the brilliancy but 
* the hue of the sky, acts as a power- 
** ful harmonizer in respect to colour, 
“‘and for that reason few composi- 
‘tions are totally without it. A 
“small quantity, however, will an- 
** swer that purpose, often better than 
* a larger expanse, the brilliancy of 
“which might be too powerful for 
“ the rest of the picture.” 

frees, in general, forma great part 


of country views, and wood being so 
very ptincipal an ingredient in jand-: 


scape, they are indispensably requisite 
in this kind of painting; and the 
_beality they display, when properly 
disposed and well executed, is one of 
its chief ornaments. Being various 
and beautiful in their kinds, they ad- 


Landscape.---Style. 


mit of an agreeable diversity of shape, 
and a pleasing variety of Colouring, 
With regard to their expression ¢; 
characters, we can discover the youn 

and the weak, the mature and the 
strong, the slender and the Vigorous, 
the faded and the aged 3 each of whici 
may be’ more finally determined by 
peculiarity of colour, or form, by 
freshness or brilliancy of foliage ; hy 
tapering of outline, decrepitude of 
trunk or boughs, or by various othe; 
attributes. And in respect to their 
oceasional use in a picture, “ What is 
more beautiful,” says Mr Gilpin, in 
his remarks on forest scenery, “ on 
“a rugged foreground than an old 
“* tree with a hollow trunk? or with 
** a dead arm, a drooping bough, ora 
“ dying branch! For the use and 
*‘ beauty of the withered top and cur- 
** tailed trunk, we need only appeal 
“¢ to the works of Salvator Rosa, in 
‘many of which wé find them of 
“‘ great use: Salvator had often oc- 
“ casion for an object on his fore- 
*‘ grounds as large as the trunk of a 
** tree ; when the whole tree together, 
‘in its full state of grandeur, would 
“‘ have been an incumbrance to him. 
‘« A young tree, ora bush, might pro- 
*‘ bably have served his purpose with 
“regard to composition ; but such 


_% dwarfs and striplings could not have 


* preserved the dignity of his subject 
“like the ruins of a noble tree— 
“ These splendid remnants of decay- 
“ing grandeur speak to the imagi- 
“ nation ina style of eloquence which 
“ the stripling cannot reach: they re- 
“cord the history of some storm, 
“some blast of lightning, or othe: 
“great event, which transfers 1 
prand ideas to the landscape, 
‘in the representation of elevate 
“ subjects assists the sublime.” 
Works of regular architecture, * 
symmetry, are, on the coniraty, ra- 
ther inimical to landscape; and! 
new and complete, occupy the mi 
with notions of their present purpost® 


or utility ; ideas suited wrt 
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gnsideration of works of mechanism, 
ot the fitness of real buildings, than 
congenial with the reflections we love 
to indulge in contemplating imitative 
nature, or works of imagination. ‘Chey 
gbirude also too strongly upon our 
notice, catch our attention to the ex- 
clusion of every other object, and tend 
to destroy that amenity and repose 
which we expect, and are pleased to 
find, in this class of painting. 

Ruins, therefore, accord more both 
with the expression and character of 
landscape than entire buildings ; their 
widden lights and deep shadows are 
peculiarly picturesque, and their ex- 
pressions and characters interest the 
mind perhaps more than any other 
objects which landscape can present, 
They apprehend most pleasing when 
sen in the second ground; the atmos- 
plere, which then intervenes between 
them and the eye, serving to soften 
too great harshness of parts, to con- 
solidate their masses, and mellow the 
whole effect without injuring the ge- 
ueral character. 

A pile of Gothic architecture is 
never such a striking or 2greeable sub- 
ject for the nencil, as when its regu- 
larity is gone, its remains blended with 
moss and brushwood, and the impres- 
sions of the chissel occasionally broken 
ind defaced by time. ‘They are then 
expressive of great antiquity, of de- 
struction, of neglect 5 and naturally 
iuggest the analogous sensations of 
Compassion, of pity, or of regret.— 

‘ey are also characteristic of solem- 
nity, of gloom, of melancholy, or, if 

may be allowed to add, of former 
magnificence, or fallen greatness, ap- 
bearances which are never contempla- 
ted with indifference. a dwel- 
8-nouse whose structure announces 
'Saucient date, and is in some places 
vidated, or in others renewed in 

me modern cast of building, evi- 
ar With a view to prolong its du- 
far more pleasing in a pic- 

an entire or modern one.— 

objects carry our imagina- 


tion back to former times, and impress 
those sentiments of sympathy or reve- 
rence we so involuntarily feel at the 
semblance of age, and which perhaps 
we find yet'more allied to every thing 
prophetic of decay. 

Composition, on the whole, there- 
fore, appears to admit of a diversity 
vf objects, but without confusion ; it 
being necessary that every part have 
a general relation to the whole, and 
be preserved also in that linear per- 
spective, which is so essential to the 
semblance of reality, and may be said 
to bind the whole together. While 
at the same time no less variety is al- 
lowed in the distribution of light, and 


shade, and colouring ; but here incon- 


gruity and distraction must likewise 
be avoided, and the whole disposed in 
such masses as to produce unity of ef- 
fect. 

Strong catching lights may seize 
with propriety on objects in the fore- 
ground, but the eye must be ushered 
into the receding landscape by in- 
sensible gradations of aerial perspec- 
tive; for objects lose their colours, 
weaken their lights, and confound 
their forms, according to their distan- 
ces. To the idea of space which is 
thus imposed, and the obscurity with 
which distance is veiled, landscape 
owes much of its faith and interest.— 
“‘ In painting,” says Mr Burke, “a 


judicious obscurity in some things con- 


tributes to the effect of the picture 5 
because the images in painting are 
exactly similar to those in nature : 
dark, confused, uncertain images, have 
a greater power on the fancy to form 
the grander passions, than those have 
which are more clear and determinate. 
But when and where this observation 
may be applied to practice, and how 
far it shall be extended, will be better 
deduced from the nature of the sub- 
ject, and from the occasion, than from 

any rules that can be given.” 
Corregio, an oil-painter of the Lom- 
bard school, perceived that “ the re- 
Hections of light correspond with the 
coloux 
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colour of the body from which they 
are reflected ; and on these principles 
he founded his theory of colours with 
respect to light, and shade, and reflec- 
tion. He was harmonious in his de- 
sign, by making the lines which 
formed the angles of the contour 
arched and undulated. But in the 
lights and shades he placed always be- 
tween the two extremes a space which 
served to unite them, and to form a 
passage from the one to the other.— 
‘Lhe delicacy of his organs made him 
perceive better than any other artist 
what relief was necessary to the eye 
after a violent exertion ; and he was 
therefore careful to follow a bold and 
prevailing colour with a demi tint, 
and to conduct the eye ot the -pecta- 
tor, by an invisible gradation, to its 
ordinary state of tension.” ‘In the 
same manner,’ says Mengs, ‘ does a- 
‘greeable and gentle music pull one 
“so gently out of sleep, that the awa- 
‘kening resembles enchantment rather 
“than the disturbing of repose.’ 

The following observations of Mr 
Alison are illustrative of the great end 
of design and effect, and seem conclu- 
sive as to what has already been at- 
tempted to be explained in regard to 
the art of Composition. 

‘¢The mere assemblage of pictu- 
resjue incidents the most improved 
taste willcondemn. Some general prin- 
ciple is universally demanded, some de- 
cided expression to which the mean- 
ing of the several parts may be refer- 


red, and which by affording us, as it 


were, the key of the scene, may lead 
us to feel from the whole of the com- 
position that full and undisturbed e- 
motion which we are prepared to in- 
dulge. It is this purity and simplici- 


ty of composition, accordingly, which: 


has uniformly distinguished the great 
Masters of the art from the mere Co- 
piers of nature. It is by their adhe- 
rence to it that their fame has been at- 
tained ; and the names of Salvator 
and Claud Lorraine can scarcely be 
mentioned, without bringing to mind 


the peculiar character of their com. 
positions, and the different €Motions 
which their representations ef nature 
are destined to produce.”’ S, 


Trial of Wit.taM Patersoy, 
posoning his Wife. 
( Concluded from our last, p. 194.) 
Lxculpatory Proof. 


LEXANDER PEDEN, wright in 
Greenholm, has known the pan- 
nel for some years, and always ob. 
served that he and his wife lived hap. 
pily together. ‘he pannel furnish. 
ed the witness, between Whitsunday 
and Martinmas 1813, with arsenic, 
to poison rats in his (witness’s) house. 
Witness took measure of the decea- 
sed’s coflin, and sent it home the day 
after she died. 

Thomas Wyllie was half a year 
servant with the pannel last year; 
his master and mistress lived happily 
together ; the house was infested with 
rats, and they ate some of the wit- 
ness’s clothes ; his mistress said she 
would have them poisoned ;_ his mis 
tress had given the witness magnesia 
for a sore stomach. After harvest 
his master went down to Newmills, 
and got a blister for him; it was 
twice put upon the witness ; it was 
about two months before the term 
Martinmas when the witness left his 
service, 

Dr John Bell.—This witness was 
examined as to the inferences to be 
drawn from a body raised from the 
grave in the state in which the bocy 
of the deceased was. Dr Bell have 
ing heard the report read, said, he 
would not have the slightest hesita- 
tion in saying, that the symptoms fe 
such as may occur in a common 
not very serious disease. Frequem 


when the death is not very viclent, 


the face, the circles under the cai 
the lips, are very much discoloure’. 


The witness then underwent 2 ~ 
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examination upon the different ap- 
earances of the bodies of persons 
who have died by poison, in which 
he said, that death by poison being 
commonly violent, and by convulsion 
and otherwise, great discolouration 
of the bodies will take place ; diar- 
theea will not produce such extra- 
vasation, although poison is taken in- 
to the system, unless vomiting ac- 
companies it: witness had read Dr 
Cleghorn’s report, and concurs with 
it, only he is perplexed with the hy- 
othesis of it. Then the witness ex- 
plainéd himself professionally in that 
respect, and was of opinion, the ap- 
earances of the stomach did not in- 
dicate death by poison, and if it had 
been exhibited to the witness, he 
might have made inquiries, but would 
not have suspected poison ; it might 
have been dysentery, inflammation of 
the intestines, &c. ‘The state of the 
deceased having been explained to 
the witness, as detailed in evidence, 
the witness declared, that, from the 
appearances, poison might have been 
the cause of her death, even had the 
vomiting ceased and the diarrhoea 
continued to the last: witness does 
not think a dose of thirty or forty 
grains of calomel a very formidable 
dose ; ten, twelve, or fifteen, is an or- 
dinary dose 5 ninety or a hundred, gi- 
ven in the course of a week at inter- 
vals, could not be fatal, unless the 
bowels had previously been in a bad 
state 5 does not know an instance of 
a person having been poisoned by ca- 
lomel 5 if repeated extraordinary do- 
ss are given for a length of time, it 
may at last ruin the stomach, bring 
on diarrhoea, and occasion death ; it 
's possible to poison a person by arse- 
nc well diluted, without being able 
to detect any appearance of it in the 
stomach : upon considering both re- 
ports, and the general explanation of 
the state of the body, as given by the 

ounsel and Bench, if he had been 
called upon by the relations of the 
“ceased for his opinion, he would, 


upon soul and conscience say, that 
the symptom did by no means indi- 
cate, in a medical point of view, that 


the deceased did die by poison. 


Dr Gordon, lecturer on Anatomy, 


having read both reports, is of opi- 
nion that the appearances as there ex- 
plained do not warrant him to infer 
that the deceased died by poison. 
The witness then underwent a long 
examination as to the effects of mine- 
ral poisons upon the human body, 
Witness acknowledged, that in all ca- 
ses of death by poison, it was exceed- 
ingly difficult for a professional man 
to form any opinion, unless he had 
had personal inspection of the body 
shortly after death. 

The Solicitor-General having char- 
ged the jury upon the part of the 
Crown, and Mr Jeffrey on the part 
of the pannel; the Lord Justice Clerk 
summed up the evidence, and the 
jury were directed to return their vere 
dict at two o’clock on ‘Tuesday. 


Luesday Feb. 14. 


The Court having met this day at 
two o’clock, to receive the verdict of 
the jury in the ‘case of William Pa- 
terson, for the murder of his wite, the 
same was returned, by a small majo- 
rity (ove, we understand) of noi pro- 
ven. On this occasion, their Lord- 
ships expressed themselves in the fol- 
lowing terms :— 

Lord Justice Clerk addressed the 
Jury in the tollowing manner :— 

“ Gentlemen, in discharging you 
from your sacred duty, 1 am by no 
means surprised that there should 
have been a difference of opinion a- 
mong you respecting that verdict you 
have now returned. Indeed, [ would 
have been astonished had you been 
unanimous in returning it. From the 
view I took of the evidence, 1 hesi« 
tate not one moment in saying, that, 
had T been of your number, I would 
certainly have feit it my duty to have 
returned a different verdict, anc join- 
ed the minority.” 
Loré 
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Lord Gillies concurred with his 
Lordship in his opinion, and certain- 
ly would state, that he would have 
had no hesitation in finding the pan- 
nel guilty.——The Court were certain- 
ly bound to state their opinion of any 
verdict returned, and he was sorry 
to say, that upon a review of every 
fact, it was not possible for him to 
concur with the jury, for he had no 
doubts of the pannel’s guilt. 

Lord Succoth.——"* Concurring, as 
I do, with your Lordships, I only 
add, that it as most painful to the 
feeling, and most disgraceful to the 
character of our country, that mur- 
der is so frequent. Of all kinds of 
murder, that effected by poison is 
surely the most difficult to be detec- 
ted, especially when the parties have 
lived in habits of intimacy. The 
verdict returned, generally depends 
on circumstances, which it is the pro- 
vince of a jury to determine. I be- 
lieve that the jury have acted, as 
they thought, from a regard to duty 3 
but, my Lords, from the train of evi- 
dence which was disclosed yesterday, 
Ihave no doubt of the pannel bein 
the actual perpetrator of this diabo- 
lical deed.”? 

Lord Pitmilly, being obliged to re- 
tire from the bench before the evi- 
dence was closed, declined giving any 
opinion. 

Before dismissing Paterson, the 
Lord Justice Clerk addressed him as 
follows :— 

“ William Paterson—You were 
vesterday, Sir, arraigned at that bar, 
for one of the most aggravated and 
horrible crimes which the history of 
man can furnish ;—a crime which 
you were accused of adhering to for 
a considerable time, and at last un- 
happily accomplished. That crime 
was—murder, effected by deleterious 
drugs, or poison, which you adminis- 
tered to the wife of your bosom. 
Upon that charge, which it is impos- 
sible for language to magnify, a Jury 
of your country, on their oaths, have, 
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by a small majority, returned a ver. 
dict of not proven. You have not, 
Sir, to flatter yourself with believing 
that the Jury found you not guilty, 
Such a verdict was not asked, or so 
much as mentioned by your Counsel; 
for, unless the mind of man be totally 
lost to feeling, and to the slightest 
sense of justice ; unless that mind be 
overset from its very foundation, and 
absorbed in the deepest depravity, no 
Jificen men in this country could 2c. 
quit you on the charge. Acting, 
however, on the law and constitution 
of Scotland, which allows a majority, 
the Jury have, by a wery smell ma- 
jority indeed, found the libel not pro 
ven. But, Sir, after what you have 
already heard from the Judges, who 
were equally anxious with the Jury 
to search every thing; to compare 
circumstances with circumstances; 
you may easily perceive, that, asin 
the presence of Almighty God, we 
all concur with the minority in think. 
ing you guilty. Lam bound to say, 
that if ever there was a case where 
the strongest and blackest symptoms 
of guilt appeared, it is this. ‘There 
was a distinguished feature in your 
case, which has seldom, nay, I be- 
lieve, never has been heard of since 
the foundation of the world: that 
you, Sir, went to two persons, Ie 
questing them—urging them—insist- 
ing on them—nay, even attempting 
to bribe them, to enable you to ac- 
complish this most diabolical design. 
This horrible feature in your charace 
ter was proved by such unexception- 
able evidence, that your Counsel even 
never disputed it, but argued that 
you had repented of such a proposal, 
a repentance which I have not the 
smallest cause to believe. But it 
was also proved, that you bought the 
deleterious articles recently betore 
your wife’s illness ; and knowing 
Sir, the part you acted in producing 
that illness, you went to the person’ 
from whom you purchased them, #” 
implored them earnestly not to vo 
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f yout buying them. Whatever the 
jury may think, your purpose (of 
destroying her) was unhappily effec- 
ved, God forbid I should say far- 
ther about the verdict. I must be- 
jieve that they did their duty, consi- 
dering themselves as responsible to 
their God. our province, there- 
fre, to dismiss you from punish- 
ment--But there is a God in hea- 
ven, and that God searches the hearts 
and tries the reins of the children of 
men. Almighty God, from the very 
first, had his eye on you; and during 
the awful transaction, he knew your 
thoughts, and examined your con- 
duct-He knows well whether the 
decision of fallible mortals be this day 
jut. I admonish you to look weil 
to the awful situation you are in, and 
to ak forgiveness from Almighty 
God, with all that humility, earnest- 
ness, and sorrow, which becomes a 
man so justly degraded, and in so des- 
picable a situation. You retire from 
this Court, with a character by no 
means pure or clear, for the eyes of 
the public in general, and of the in- 
lubitants of that respectable county 
you reside in, will ever be on you. 
lnplore Almighty God to eradicate, 
by his grace, from the bottom of your 
heart, those diabolical principles you 
have fostered so long. You could 
fitter yourself, that by giving her 
ch drugs as would produce a lin- 
sting disease, and at last terminate 
Nideath, that you were not guilty of 
turder, But that idea could hardly 
we but to a man who had sunk be- 
" the level of a brute. I implore 
}0u, Sit, to think earnestly, that you 
rs bound to ask forgivenness from 
ghty Ged, for being so unhap- 

ee depraved as to be capable of 
such a horrid design 
iy of your wife, Ask 

from ni art to purify your soul 
horrible principles which 
Produced such a dreadful effect. 

é nd, Sir, let me assur } 9 
Pe punishment from mén, yet 
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beyond death and the grave, there is 
a dreadful eternal punishment awaii- 
ing such characters—a_ punishment 
which nothing but divine forgiveness 
can prevent. 

** I need not waste any more words 
on you, for 1 trust in God you will 
feel all the anguish which your situa- 
tion is fitted to produce. Yet, Sir, 
I would only*add, that I eamestly 
hope you will apply to God by ear- 
nest prayer for his grace to pardon 
you ; and, when you coolly consider 
the awful situation you stand in, and 
the very degrading character you 
must bear, I believe you will feel, if 
you are capable of feeling, that your 
only remedy is divine mercy, ‘This 
can alone secure you from that alarm- 
ing punishment hereafter to which 
your crime has exposed you—a crime, 
I am sorry, to say, I have no doubt 


you committed.” 


He was then assoilzied szmp/ictter, 
and dismissed from the bar. 

Counsel for the Crown, the Solici- 
tor General and Henry Home Drum- 
mond, Esq. For the Pannel, Fran- 
cis Jeffrey and Henry Cockburn, 
Esqrs. 

‘The trial lasted from ten o’clock 
on Monday morning, till Tuesday 
morning at half-past six o’clock. 


New Regulations respecting the O;- 


der of the Bath. 
(Concluded from p. 121.) 


{HE second class of the most 

honourable military order 
of the Bath shal! be composed of 
knights commanders, who shall have 
and enjoy, in all future sclemnities 
and proceedings, place and precedence 
before all knights bachelors of the 
united kingdom, and shall enjoy all 
and singular the rights, privileges, an 
immunities enjoyed by the said knights 
bachelors. 

12th, Upon the first institution of 
the 
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the knights commanders, the number 
shail not exceed one hundred and 
eighty, exclusive of foreign officers 
holding British commissions, of whom 
a number, not exceeding ten, may be 
admitied mto the second class as ho- 
norary knights commanders, But in 
the event of actions of signal distinc- 
tion, or of future wars, the number 
may be increased by the appointment 
of officers who shall be eligible ac- 
cording to the regulations and restric- 
tions now established. 

13th, No person shall be eligible as 
a knight commander of the Bath, who 
does not actually hold, at the time of 
his nomination, a commission in his 
Majesty’s atmy or navy; such com- 
Mission not being below the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel in the army, or of 
post captain in the navy. 

14th, Lhe knights commanders 
shall, from the publication of the pre- 
sent instrument, be entitled severally 
to assume the distinctive appellation 
of knighthood, and shall bear the 
badge and ensign assigned as the dis- 
tinctions of the second class of the 
order, on their being duly invested 
with the same; that is to say, each 
knight commander shall wear the ap- 
propriate badge or cognisance, pen- 
dant by a red ribbon round the neck ; 
and, for further honour and distinc- 
tion, he shall wear the appropriate 
star, embroidered on the left side of 
his upper vestment. There shall al- 
so be affixed, in the Cathedral Church 
of St Peter, Westminster, escutcheons 
and banners of the arms of each knight 
commander, under which the name 
and title of such knight commander, 


' with the date of his nomination, shall 


be inscribed. The knights comman- 
ders shall not be entitled to bear sup- 
porters, but they shall be permitted to 
encircle their arms with the red rib- 
bon and badge, appropriate to the 
second class of the order of the Bath; 
and, for the greater honour of this 
class, no officer of his Majesty’s army 
or navy shall be nominated hereafter 


to the dignity of aknight grand cross, 
who shall not have been appointed 
previously a knight commander of the 
said most honourable order, 

15th, His Royal Highness the 


Prince Regent, acting in the name 


and on the behalf of his Majesty, has - 


been graciously pleased to appoint 
and nominate the under-mentioned 
officers, of his Majesty’s naval and 
military forces, to be knights com- 
manders of the most honourable mili. 
tary order of the Bath, viz.— 
1. Admiral Lord Gambier 
2. Adm. Sir Charles Maurice Pole,B. 
3. Adm. James Hawkins, Whitshed 
4. Adm, Sir Kobert Calder, Bart. 
5. Adm. Sir Richard Bickerton, B, 
6. Adm. John Knight 
7. Adm, Edward ‘Thornbrough 
8. Adm. George Campbell 
9. Adm. Sir Albemarle Bertie, Bart. 
10. Adm. Lord Exmouth 
11. Vice-Adm. William Domeit 
12. Vice.Adm. George Murray 
13. Vice-Adm. John Sutton 
14, Vice-Adm, William Essington 
15. Vice-Adm. Eliab Hervey 
16. Vice-Adm. Sir Edmund Nagle 
17. Vice-Adm. Richard Grindall 
18. Vice-Adm. Sir George Martin 
19, Vice-Adm. Sir William Sydney 
Smith 
20. Lieut.-Gen. Gordon Drummond 
21. Vice-Adm. Herbert Sawyer 
22. Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. John Aber- 
cromby 
23. Vice-Adm. the Honourable Roo- 
ert Stopford 
24. Vice-Adm. Thomas Foley 
25, Lieut.-Gen, Ronald Craufurd 
gusson 
26. Lieut.-Gen. Henry Ward 
27. Vice-Adm. Charles Tyler 
28. Vice-Adm, Lord Gardner 
29, Vice-Adm. William Mitchell 
$0. Vice- Adm. Sir Thomas William 
31. Vice- Adm. Sir Thos. B. Thomp- 
son, Bart. 
$2. Lieut.-Gen. William Houster 
33. Lieut.-Gen, the Hon. Willis! 
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4, Lieut.-Gen, Wroth Palmer Ac- 
Jand 
35, Lieut.-Gen. Miles Nightingall 
$6, Lieut. - Gen, Henry Frederick 
Campbell 
97, Vice Adm. William Hargood 
98, Vice-Adm. iiobert Moorsom 
39, Vicee-Adm. Lawrence William 
Halsted 
40, Vice-Adm. Sir Harry Neale, B. 
41. Vice- Adm. Sir Joseph Sidney 
Yorke 
49, Vice- Adm. the Hon. Arthur 
Kaye Legge 
43, Major-Gen. Alan Cameron 
44, Major.-Gen. the Hon, Charles 
Colville 
45, Major-Gen. Henry Fane 
46. Major-Gen. George Anson 
47. Major-Gen. Kenneth Alex, How- 
ard 
48, Ktear- Adm. Thomas Francis Free- 
mantle 
49, Rear-Adm., Sir Francis Laforey, 
Bart, 
50. Rear-Adm. Philip Charles Dur- 
ham 
51. Rear-Adm. Israel Pellew 
92, Major-Gen. Henry Bell (of the 
royal marines) 
53. Major Gen. John Oswald 
Dh Major-Gen. William Anson 
99. Major-Gen. Edward Howorth 
0, Major-Gen, Charles Wale 
oT. Major-Gen. John Ormsby Vande- 
leur 
03. Major-Gen. the Hon. Edward 
Stopford 
99. Major-Gen, George Townshend 
Walker, 
Adm, Benjamin Hallowell 
Hear: Adm. George Hope 
62. Rear-Adm. Lord Amelius Beau- 
clerk 
8 Adm. James Nicol Morris 
Adm. Thomas Byam Mar. 
inst: 
65, Major-Gen. James Kempt 


66, Major-Gen, Robert Rollo Gilles- 


pie 
67. 
Major-Gen, William H. Pringle 


5, 
far-Adm, Wm Johnstone Hope 
April 1815 


4 


69. 


. Rear-Adm. 
. Rear-Adm. 
. Rear-Adm. 
Rear-Adm. 
Rear-Adin. 
» Major-Gen, Colquhoun Grant 

. Major-Gen. Sir ‘I’, Sidney Beck- 
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Rear-Adm. Lord Henry Paulett 


. Rear Adm. George Cockburn 
Rear- Adm. Graham Moore 


Aum. Henry William Bayn- 


tun 


Rear- Adm, Sir Richard King, B. 


Rear-Adm., Richard Lee 
Major-Gen, 


Frederick Phillips 


Kooimnson 


Major-Gen. Edward Barnes 
. Major Gea. the Hon. William 


Pousonby 


. Major Gen. John Byag 


Major-Geu, Thomas Scispane 


Major-Gen. Venis Pack 
Major-Gen. Lord Rodert indward 


7 
Somerset 


“ Major-Gen. Thomas Brautord 
- Major-Gen. John Lambert 
Major-Gen. James Willoughby 


Gordon 


» Major-Gen. Manley Power 
). Major-Gen. Samuel Gibbs 

» Major-Gen. Lord Ayimer 

. frear-Adm. 
Rear-Adia. 
. Rear- Adm. 
. Rear-Adm. the Hon. Henry Ho- 


William Hotnam 
Pulteney Malcolm 
Sir John Gore 


tham 

Sir Home Popham 
Sir Josias Rowley, B. 
Edward Codrington 
Charles Rowley 


George Burlton 


with 


. Major-Gen. the Hon, itobert W. 


O'Callaghan 


. Major-Gen. John Keane 
Major-Gen, Colin. Halkett 


. Major Gen. Henry Edward 
Banbury 
. Major - Gen. Richard Hussey 


Vivian. 


104, Major Gen. Henry Torrens 


105 
105 
107 
108 


. Capt. John Talbot, 


Captain Sir George Eyre, RN. 

. Capt. Sir Charles Brisbane, R.N. 

t. N. 

. Capt. Sir Edward Berry, Bart. 


109. Capt. Sir Ed. Hamilton, R. N. 


Lid, 
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4 110. Capt. Edward William C. R. 
Owen, R. N. 


‘| | 111. Capt. Sir Thomas Masterman 
Hi: Hardy, Bart. R. N. 

th) 112. Capt. Sir Jahleet Brenton, Bart. 
R.N. 

op 113. Capt. Sir Michael Seymour, 
Bart. R. N. 

ae 114. Capt. Sir Thomas Lavie, R. N. 
Capt. Sir Phillip B, V. Broke, 
Bart. R. N. 

Bi 116. Capt. Sir William Hoste, Bart. 
R. N. 
‘ 117. Capt. Sir Christopher Coal, R.N. 
118. Capt. Sir George R. Collier, 
Bart. R. N. 

oe) 119. Capt, Sir James Lind, R. N. 
120. Capt, James Alex. Gordon, R.N. 
4 ‘i 121. Capt. Sir Thomas Staines, R.N. 
4" 122. Capt. Sir Edward Tucker, R.N. 
a 123. Capt. Sir James Lucas Yeo, R.N. 
ith 124. Col. John Eiley, royal regiment 
horse guards 

a 125. Col. Charles P. Belson, 28th 
regiment 

ay: 126. Col. William Howe Delancey, 
deputy quarter-master-general 
Col. Benjamin Durban, 2d West 

Bh 128. Col. George Ridout Bingham, 


53d foot, 


ie 129, Colonel the Hon. Chas. J. Gre- 


ville, 38th foot 

1$0- Colonel Hoylet Framingham, 
royal artillery 

vet 131. Col. Andrew F. Barnard, 95th 
ne foot 

ae 152. Col. William Rebe, royal artil- 
ai. lery 

any | 133. Col. Henry Watson Ellis, 23d 
foot 

‘l, 434, Col. John Cameron, 9th foot 
a 135. Col. the Honourable R. Le Poer 
Lat Trench, 74th foot 

ihe 136. Col. Charles Pratt, 5th foot 

tw 137. Col Edward Blakeney, 7th foot 
158. Col. John M‘tLean, 27ih foot 
itt | 139. Col. Richard Down Jackson, 
| Coidstream guards 
eh 140. Cel. William Douglas, 91st foot 
141. Col. Colin Campbell, Coldstream 
guards 
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142. Col. John Colborne, 52d foot 
143. Col. Sir Arch. Campbell, Por- 
tuguese service 
144. Col. Thomas Arbuthnot, 57th 
foot 
145. Col. Hen. F. Bouverie, Cold. 
stream guards 


146. Lieut.-Col. Wm. Williams, 13th 


foot 

147, Lieut.-Col. Hen. H. Bradford 
Ist guards 

148, Lieut.-Col. Alex. Leith, 3tst 
foot 


149, Lieat.-Col. the Hon, Robert L, 
Dundas, royal staff corps 

150. Lieut.-Col. Robert Arbuthno', 
Coldstream guards 

151. Lieut.-Col, Sir Charles Sutton, 
23d foot. 

152. Licut.-Col. James Douglas, Por- 
tuguese service 

153. Lieut.-Col. Henry Hardinge, ist 

guards 

154. Lieut.-Col. George Henry 
Berkeley, 35th foot 

155. Lieut.-Col. Jeremiah Dickson, 
assistant quartermaster-general 

156. Lieut.-Col. Sir John M. Doyle 

157. Licut.-Col. Sir T. Noel Hill, Ist 
guards 

158. Lieut.-Col. Robert Macara, 42d 
foot 

159. Licut.-Col. the Hon. Alexander 
Gordon, 3d foot guards 

160. Lieut.- Col. Henry William 
Carr, 83d foot 

161, Lieut.-Col. Charles Broke, 
sistant quarter-master general 

162. Lieut.-Col. Lord F. Sumerset, 
Ist guards 

163. Licut.-Col. James Wilson, 48th 
foot 

164, Lieut.-Col. Alex. J. Dicksot, 
royal artillery 


165. Lieut.-Col. John May, royal ar- 


tillery 
166. Lieut.-Col. George Scovell, late 
siaff corps of cavalry. ‘ 
167. Lieut.-Col. W. Gomm, Cold- 
stream guards 


168. Lieut.-Col. Ulysses Burgh, Ist 
guards 
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169, Lieut.-Col. Francis D’Oyley, 
Ist guards 

170. Lieut.-Col. Richard Williams, of 
the royal marines 

17]. Lieut.-Col. James Malcolm, of 
the royal marines 

172, Lieut.-Col. James A. Hope, 3d 
guards 

173, Lieut.-Col, August. Frazer, roy- 
al artillery 

174, Lieut.-Col, Hew D. Ross, royal 
artillery 

175, Lieut.-Col. Edm. K. Williams, 
81st foot 

176. Lieut.-Col. Maxwell Grant, 42d 
foot 

177. Lieut.-Col. Frederick Stovin, 
28th foot 

178, Lieut.-Col, Jos. Carncross, royal 
artillery 

179, Lieut.-Gol. Robt. Gardiner, roy- 
al artillery 

180. Lieut.-Col. John Dyer, royal ar- 
tillery 


List of honorary Knights Comman- 
ders of the most honourable military 


Order of the Bath. 
. Lieyt.-Gen. Charles Baron Lin- 


singen 

. Lieut.-Gen, Count Walmoden 

. Lieut. Gen, Count Nugent 

Maj.-Gen. Sigismund Baron Low 

. Major-Gen, Charle$ Baron Alten 

Major-Gen. Henry de Hinuber 

- Major-Gen. Wilhelm de Dorn- 
berg | 

Col. Frederick, Baron de Arent- 
childt 

9. Lieut.-Col. F, A, de Hertzberg 

10, Lieut,-Col, Julius Hartmann. 
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16th, The third class of the most 
honourable military order of the Bath 
shall be composed of officers hold- 
‘Ng Commissions in his Majesty’s ser- 
Vice by sea or land, who shall be styl- 
ed companions of the said order.— 
he Y shall not be entitled to the ap- 
Pellation, style, precedence, or pri- 
Vileges of knights batchelors, but they 
shall take place and precedence of all 


207 


esquires of the united kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

17th, No officer shall be denomi- 
nated a companion of the said most 
honourable order, unless he shall have 
received, or shali hereafter receive, a 
medal, or other badge of honour, or 
shall have been specially mentioned 
by name, in dispatches published in 
the London Gazette, as having dis- 
tinguished himself by his valour and 
conduct in action, against his Majes- 
ty’s enemies, since the commencement 
of the war in 1803, or shall hereafter 
be named in dispatches published in 
the London Gazette, as having dis- 
tinguished himself, 

(18th, Phe companions of the said 
order shall wear the badge assigned 
to the third class, pendant, by a nar- 
row red ribbon, to the button hole. 

19th, And his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent hath been pleased to 
ordain and enjoin, that the said knights 
commanders, and the said companiuns, 
shall, respectively, be goyerned by 
the ryles and regulations which his 
Royal Highness, in the name and on 
the behalf of his Majesty, hath been 
graciously pleased to make, ordain, 
and enjoin, for them, and by such 
other rules and ordinances as may be 
from time to time made and ordained 
by his Majesty, his heirs, and succes- 
sors, Kings of this realm. 

And his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent hath been pleased to appoint, 
that Sir George Nayler, Knt. gene:- 
logist and blank coursier herald of 
the order of the Bath, and York he- 
rald, shall be the officer of arms at- 
tendant upon the said knights com- 
manders and companions ; and also to 
command, that the officers hereby ap- 
pointed knightscommanders, and those 
who shall hereafter be respectively 
nominated and constituted Knights 
commanders or companions, shall, 1- 
mediately after such nomination, tran- 
smit to the said Sir George Navles a 
statement of their respective militasy 
services, verified by their signatures, 

in 
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in order that the same may be by him 
recorded in books appropriated to the 
said kuights commanders and com- 
panions, 

And his Royal Highness has also 
been pleased to approve, that Mr 
William Woods be the secretary ap- 
pertaining to the said knights com- 
manders and companions. 


Description of the Ascent of the Peak 
of TENERIFFE. 


From HumMBOLD?T’s Travels in South 
America. 


OWARDS tinee in the morning, 
by the sombrous light of a few fir 
torches, we began our expedition for 
the summit of the Piton. We sca- 
led the volcano on the north-east, 
where the decliviues are extremely 
steep ; and we came, after two hours 
toil, to a small plain, which, on ac- 
count of its isolated situation, bears 
the name of Alta Vista, It is the 
siation also of the Neveros, those na- 
tives, whose occupation it is to col- 
l.ctice and snow, which they seli in 
the neighbouring towns. Their mules, 
bette: practised in climbing mountains 
than those hired by travellers, reach 
Alta Vista, and the Neveros are ob- 
Heed to transport the snow to this 
piace on their backs. Above this 
point the Malpays begin, a term by 
which is desionated here, as well as 
it: Mexico, Peru, and every other 
cowitry subject to volcanoes, a ground 
desuiuie of vegetable mould, and co- 
vered with fragments of lavas. 
We observed during the twilight 
a phenomenon which is not unusual 
on high mountains, but which the po- 
viion of the volcano that we were 
calling rendered very striking. A 
layer ot white and fleecy clouds con- 
cealed fim us the sight of the ocean, 
and the lower region of the island. 
his iaver did not appear above 1600 
yatas hizhs; the clouds were so uni- 
formly spread, and Kept so perfect a 
level, that they wore the appearance 


obseivation, 
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of a vast plain covered with snovw, 
The colossal pyramid of the peak, 
the volcanic summits of Lanzerota 
of Fortaventura, and the isle of Pal. 
ma, were like rocks amidst this yas 
sea of vapours, and their black tints 
were in fine contrast with the white. 
ness of the ciouds, 

1 was anxious to make an exact ob. 
servation of ihe instant of sun-risin 
at an elevation so considerable as that 
we had reached on the Peak o1 Le. 
neriite, No traveller furnished with 
instruments had as yet taken such an 
I had a telescope and a 

chronometer, of which 1 knew the 
great exactness. I: the part where 
the sun was to appear the horizon was 
free trom vapours. We perceived 
the upper limb at 4h. 48! 55// ap. 
parent time, and, what 1s very re- 
markable, the first luminous point of 
the disc was found immediately in con- 
tact with the limit of the horizon, 
consequently we saw the true hor 
zon, that isto say, a part of the sea 
farther than 45 leagues, It is pro- 
ved by calculation, that, under the 
samc parallel in the plain, the rising 
would have begun at 5b. J/ 50.4"; 
or 11’ 51.3” later than at the height 
of the Peak. The difference observ- 
ed was 12! 55/’, which arose no doubt 
from the uncertainty of the refrac- 
tion for a zenith distance, of which 
observalions are wanting. 

We had yet to scale the steepest 
part of the mountain, the Piton, 
which forms the summit. The stope 
of this small cone, covered with vol- 
canic ashes, and fragments of pumice 
stone, is so steep, that it would have 
been almost impossible to reach the 
top, had we not ascended by an old 
current of lava, the wrecks of which 
have resisted the ravages of time. 
These wrecks form a wall of scortous 
rocks, which stretches itself into the 
midst of the loose ashes. We ascend- 
ed the Piton by grasping these half 
decomposed scoriz, the sharp edges 


° 
of which remained often in our «? 
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We employed nearly half an hour to 
ale a hill, the perpendicular height 
of which 1s scarcely 150 yards. 

When we gained the summit of 
the Piton, we were surprised to find 
scarcely room enough to seat ourselves 
conveniently. We were stopped by 
asmall circular wall of porphyritic 
lava, with base of pitchstone, which 
concealed from us the view of the 
crater. Lhe west wind blew with 
such violence that we could scarcely 
stand. It was eight in the morning, 
and we were frozen with the cold, 
though the thermometer kept a little 
above the freezing point. 

The brink of the crater of the 
Peak bears no resemblance to those 
of the greater part of the other vol- 
canoes which 1 have visited: for in- 
stance, the craters of Vesuvius, Jo- 
rullo, and Pichincha. In these the 
Piton preserves its conic figure to the 
very summit: the whole of their de- 
clivity is inclined the same number 
of degrees, and uniformly covered 
witha layer of pumice stone, very 
minutely divided ; when we reach the 
top of these volcanoes, nothing ob- 
structs the view of the bottom of the 
crater, “Che Peak of ‘Teneriffe, and 
Cotopaxi, on the contrary, are of very 
different construction, At their sum- 
mit a circular wall surrounds the cra- 
ter; which wall, ata distance, has the 
appearance of a small cylinder placed 
oatruncated cone. On Cotopaxi 
this peculiar construction is-visible to 
the naked eye at more than 2000 
distance; and no person has 
‘ver reached the crater of this vol- 
cano, On the Peak of Teneriffe, 
the wall which surrounds the crater 
like a parapet, is so high, that it 
Would be impossible to reach the 
caldera, if on the eastern side there 
‘as nota breach, which seems to have 
a effect of a flowing of very 
We descended through 

‘heh toward the bottom of the 

the figure of which is elliptic. 

~ greater axis has a direction from 


north-west to south-east, nearly N. 
35° W. The greatest breadth of the 
mouth appeared to us to be 500 ieet, 
the: smatiest 2U0 teet. 

We descended to the bottom of the 
crater on a train of bicken lava, from 
the eastern breach of the inciosure. 
The heat was percepuble only in a 
few crevices, which gave vent to 
aqueous vapours wilh a peculiar buz- 
zing noise. Some of these funnels or 
crevices are on the outside of the in- 
closure, on the external brink of the 
parapet that surrounds the crater. 
We plunged the thermometer into 
them, and saw it rise rapidly to 68 
and 75 deprees. It no doubt indica- 
ted a higher temperaiure, but we 
could not observe the instrument tl 
we had drawn it up, lest we should 
burn our hands. Cordier found 
several crevices, the heat ot which 
was that of boiling water. It might 
be thought that these vapours, which 
are emitied in eusts, contain murta- 
tic or sulphurous acid; but, when 
condensed, they have no particular 
taste 3 and experimenis, which seve- 
ral naturalists have made wiih re- 
agents, prove, that the chimneys of 
the Peak exhale only pure water. This 
pheenomenon, analogous to what I 
observed in the crater of Jorullo, de- 
serves the more attention, as muriatic 
acid abounds in the greater part of 
volcanoes, and as M. Vauquelin has 
discovered 1t even in the porphyritic 
lavas of Sarcouy in Auvergne. 

We prolonged in vain our stay on 
the summit of the Peak, to wait the 
moment when we might enjoy the 
view of the whole of the Archipe- 
Jago of the Fortunate Islands. We 
discovered Falma, Gomera, and the 
Great Canary at our feet. ‘The 
mountains of Lanzerota, free from 
vapours at sun-rise, were soon enve- 
loped in thick clouds. On a suppo- 
sition only of an ordinary refraction, 
the eye takes in, in calm weather, 
from the summit of the volcano, a 
surface of the globe of 5700 square 
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leagues, equalto a fourth of the sur- 
face of Spain. Lhe question has of- 
ten been agitated, if it were possible 
to perceive the coast of Africa from 


the top of this colossal pyramid 5 but 


the nearest parts of this coast are still 
farther trom Teneriffe than 2° 49/, 
or 56 leagues. ‘The visual ray of 
the horizon from the peak being 
1° 57’, Cape Bojador can be seen on- 
ly on the supposition of its height be- 
ing 400 yards above the level of the 
ocean. 

We could not withdraw our eyes, 
on the summit of the Peak, from be- 
holding the colour of the azure vault 
of the sky. Its intensity at the 
zenith appeared to correspond to 41° 
of the cyanometer. We know by 
Saussure’s experiment, that this in: 
tensiiy increases with the rarity of 
the air, and that the same istrument 
indicated at the same period 20° at 
the priory of Camouni, and 40° at 
the top of Mont-Blanc. ‘This last 
mountain is 540 toises higher than 
the volcano of ‘Teneriffe ; and if, not- 
witustanding this difference, the sky 
is seen there of a less deep blue, we 
must attribute this phznomenon to 
the dryness of the African air, and 
the proximity of the torrid zone. 

We saw on the summit of the 
Peak no trace of psora, lecidea, or 
other cryptogamous plants ; no insect 
fluttering in the air. We found, how- 
ever, a few hymenopteras adhering to 
masses of sulphur, moistened with 
sulpburous acid, and lining the mouths 
of the funnels. These are bees, 
which appear to have been attracted 
by the flowers of the spartium nubi- 
genum, and which oblique currents 
of air had carried up to‘these high 
regions, like the butterflies found by 
M. Kamond at the top of Mont Per- 
du. The butterflies perished from 
cold, while the bees on the Peak 
were scorched, on imprudently ap. 
proaching the crevices where they 
came in search of warmth. 

Notwithstanding the heat we felt 


in our feet on the edge of the crater, 
the cone of ashes remains covere 


“with snow during several months jy 


the winter. Its probable, that uy. 
der ihe cap of snow considerable hol. 
lows are found, like those we find 
under the .glaciers of Switzc:lang, 
the temperature of which is constant. 
ly less elevated than that of the so'l 
on which they repose. ‘The cold and 
violent wind which blew from the 
time of sun-rise, engaged us to seck 
shelter at the foot of the Piton. Our 
hands and faces were frozen, while 
our boots were burnt by the soil on 
which we walked. We descended 
in the space of a few minutes the 
Sugar Loaf which we had scaled with 
so inuch toil; and this rapidity was 
in part involuntary, for we often rol- 
led down on the ashes, It was with 
regret that we quitied this solitary 
piace, this domain, where Nature 
towers in all her majesty 5 we sooth- 
ed ourselves with the hope of once 
again visiting the Canary islands; but 
this, like many other plans which we 
then formed, has never been execu- 
ted. 

Not to interrupt the narrative of 
the excursion to the top of the Peak, 
I have ssid nothing of the geologicel 
observations | made on the structure 
of this colossal mountain, and on the 
nature of the volcanic rocks of which 
it is composed. Before we quit the 
Archipelago of the Canaries, | shall 
delay a moment, and bring into on’ 
point of view what relates to the phy- 
sical picture of these countries. 

Is the conical mountain of a ¥- 
cano entirely formed of a liquified 
matter, heaped together by succes\* 
eruptions; or, does it contain m 1s 
centre a nucleus of primitive rocks 
covered with lavas, which are these 
same rocks altered by fire ? What 
are the affinities which unite the pr 
ductions of modern volcanoes with the 
basaltes, the phonolites, and those pol 
phyries with basis of feldspar, whic 
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the Cordilleras of Peru and Mexico, 
4s well as the small groupes of the 
Monts d’Or, of Cantal, and of Mé- 
vnin France? Has the central nu- 
cleus of volcanoes been heated in its 
primitive position, and raised up ina 
witened state by the force of the e- 
lastic vapours, before these fluids com- 
menicated, by means of acrater, with 
the external air 2? What is the sub- 
ance which, for thousands of years, 
keeps up this combustion, which 1s 
sometimes so slow, and at other times 
w active? Does this unknown cause 
at at an immense depth ; or does 
this chemical action take place in se- 
eondary rocks lymg on gramite ? 

‘he farther we are trom finding a 
solution of these problems in the nu- 
merous works hitherto published on 
Etna and Vesuvius, the greater is the 
desire of the traveller to see with his 
own eyes. He hopes to be more for- 
tunate than those who have preceded 
him; he wishes to form a precise idea 
of the geological relations the volcano 
and the netyhbouring mountains bear 
tw each other : but how often is he dis- 
appointed, when, ou the limits of the 
primitive soil, enormous banks of tufa 
and puzzolana render every observa- 
tion on the position and stratification 
impossible! We reach the inside of 
the crater with less difficulty than we 
at first expected, we examine the cone 
ftom its summit to its basis ; we are 
stuck with the difference in the pro- 
duce of each eruption, and with the 
analogy which still exists between the 
lavas ot the same volcano: but, not- 
withstanding the care with which we 
Mecrogate nature, and the number of 
Partial observations which are present- 
ed at every step, we return from the 
“amit of a burning volcano less sa- 
“ied than when we were preparing 
. go thither. Itis after we have stu- 
Mt on the spot, that the vol- 
«nomena appear still more 
he en consulting 

raveilers, 
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These reflections occurred to me on 
returning from the summit of the Peak 
of ‘Leneriffe, the first unextinct vol- 
cano | had yet visited. ‘hey returned 
anew, whenever in Sout!; America, or 
in Mexico, I bad occasion tu examine 
volcanic mountains. Ii we reflect on 
the little progress, which the labours 
of mineralogisis, and the discovesies 
in chemisiry, have made toward the 
knowledge of the physical peology of 
mountains, we cannot help being at- 
fected with a paintul sentiment; and 
this is felt still more sirong!y by Liose, 
who, questioning nature under dider- 
ent climates, are more occupied by the 
problems they have not been able to 
solve, than with the small number of 
results they have obtaimed. 

The Peak of Teyde torms a pyra- 
midical mass, like Etna, Tungutahua, 
and Popocatepeti. This physiogno- 
mic character is very far trom being 
common to all voleanoes. We have 
seen some in the southern hemisphere, 
which, instead of having the form ot 
a cone or bell, are iengthened in one 
direction, having the ridge sometimes 
smuoth, and at others rough with small 
pointed rocks, ‘This structure 1s pe- 
culiar to Antisana and Pichincha, two 
burning mountains of the province of 
Quito; and the absence of the conic 
form ought never to be consicered as 
a reason excluding a volcanic origin. 
It is here sufficient to observe in ge- 
neral, that the summits, which are still 
subject to eruptions of the greatest 
violence, and at the nearest periods to 
each other, are slender peaks of a conic 
form ; that the mountains with length- 
ened summits, and rugeed with small 
stony masses, are very old volcanoes, 
and near being extinguished ; and that 
rounded tops, in the form of demes, or 
bells, mdicate those problematic por- 
phyries, which are supposed to have 
been heated in their primitive place, 
penetrated by vapours, and forced up 
in a softened state, without having 
ever flowed as real lithoidal lavas. Te 
the first of these distinctions belong 
Coto- 
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Cotopaxi, the Peak of Teneriffe, and 
that of Orizava in Mexico. ‘Lhe se- 
cond is common to Cargueirazo, and 
Pichincha, in the province of Quito ; 
to the volcano of Puracey, near Po- 
ayan 3 and perhaps also to Hecla, in 
{eeland. The third and last is found 
in the majestic figure of Chimborazo, 
and, if ir be permitted to place by the 
side of this colossus, a hill of Europe 
in the Great Sarcouy in Auvergne. 


E arthquakes an CUMANA. 
(From the sanve.) 


is a very generally received opt- 
nion on the coasts of Cumana, and 
in the island of Margaretta, that the 

ulf of Cariaco owes its existence toa 
rent of the continent, attended by an 
irruption of the ocean. ‘he remem- 
brance of this great revolution was 
preserved among the Indians to the 
end of thie fifteenth century ; and it is 
related that, at the time of the third 
voyage of Christopher Columbus, the 
natives mentioned it as a very recent 
event. In 1530 the inhabitants were 
alarmed by new shocks on the coasts 
of Paria and Cumana. The lands 
were inundated by the sea, and the 
small fort, built by James Castellon at 
New Toledo, was entirely destroyed. 
At the same time an enormous open- 
ing was formed in the mountains of 
Cariaco, on the shores of the gulf that 
bears this name, when a great body 
of salt water, mixed with asphaltum, 
issued from the micaceous schist.— 
Earthquakes were very frequent to- 
ward the end of the sixteenth century ; 
and, according to the traditions pre- 
served at Cumana, the sea often inun- 
dated the shores, rising from fifteen to 
twenty fathoms. ‘The inhabitants fled 
to the Cerro of San Antonia, and to 
the hill where now stands the small 
convent of St Francis. It is even 
thought that these frequent inunda- 
tions induced the inhabitants to build 
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that quarter of the town, which j 
backed by the mountain, and stan¢; 
on a part of its declivity. 

As no record exists at Cumana, an( 
its archives, on account of the conti. 
nual devastations of the termites, o 
white ants, contain no document that 
goes back further than a hundred and 
fifty years, we are unacquainted with 
the precise dates of the ancient earth. 
quakes. We only know that, in times 
nearer our own, the year 1776 wasat 
the same time the most fatal to the 
colonists, and the most remarkable 
for the natural history of the country, 
A drought, like those which are felt 
at times in the islands of Cape Verd, 
had reigned during fifteen months, 
when, on the 2ist of October, 1766, 
the city of Cumana was entirely de- 
stroyed. ‘Lhe remembrance of this 
day is every year renewed by a religi- 
ous festival, attended with a solemn 
procession. “The whole of the house: 
were overturned in the space of a few 
minutes, and the shocks were hourly 
repeated during fourteen months, Ih 
several parts of the province the earth 
opened, and threw out sulphureous 
waters. ‘These eruptions were very 
frequent in a plain extending toward 
Casanay, two leagues to the east of 
the town of Cariaco, and known by 
the name of the hollow ground, ézc7 
hueca, because it appears entirely un- 
dermined by thermal springs. During 
the years 1766 and 1767, the inhabi- 
tants of Cumana encamped in the 
streets; and they began to rebuild 
their houses, when the earthquakes 
took place only once a month. What 
was felt at Quito, immediately after 
the great catastrophe of the fourth of 
February, 1797, took place on these 
coasts. While the ground was 04 
state of continual oscillation, the at- 
mosphere seemed to dissolve itselt ™ 
to water. ‘The rivers were 
by these sudden torrents of ral), = 

d the 
year was extremely fertile, 
Indians, whose frail huts easily resis 
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ideas of an old superstition, with feast- 
ing and dances, the destruction of the 
world, and the approaching epocha of 
its regeneration. 

Tradition states, that in the earth- 
quake of 1766, as well as in another 
yery remarkable one in 1794, the 
shocks were mere horizontal oscilla- 
tions; it was only on the disastrous 
day of the 14th of December, 1797, 
that, for the first time at Cumana, the 
motion was felt by the raising up of 
the ground. More than four-fifths of 
the city were then entirely destroyed ; 
and the shock, attended by a very loud 
subterraneous noise, resembled, as at 
Riobamba, the explosion of a mine at 
2 great depth. Happily the most 
violent shock was preceded by a slight 
undulating motion, so that the greater 
pat of the inhabitants could escape 
into the streets, and a small number 
only perished of those who had assem- 
dled in the churches, It is a generally 
received opinion at Cumana, that the 
most destructive earthquakes are an- 
nounced by very feeble oscillations, 
and by a hollow sound, which does 
hot escape the observation of persons 
nabituated to this kind of phenome- 
not. In this fatal moment the cries 
ut misericordia, trembla, trembla*, 
areevery where heard ; and it is very 
rarely that a false alarm is given by a 
native. ‘Those who are most fearful, 
altentively observe the motions of 
dogs, goats, and swine. The last of 
these animals, endowed with delicate 
olfactory nerves, and accustomed to 
lure up the earth, give warning of 
‘pptoaching danger, by their restless- 
Ness and their cries. We shall not 
“cide, whether, placed nearer the 
turface of the ground, they are the 
‘ist that hear the subterraneous noise ; 
whether their organs receive the 
ee of some gaseous emanation, 
froin the earth. We 
Wit eny the possibility of this 

wu Cause, During my abode at 
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Peru, a fact was observed in the in- 
land country, which has an analogy 
with this kind of phenomenon, and 
which is not unfrequent. At the end 
of violent earthquakes, the herbs that 
cover the savannahs of Tucuman ac- 
quired noxious properties ; an epide- 
mic disorder took place among the 
cattle, and a great number among 
them appeared stupified, or suffocated, 
by the deleterious vapours exhaled 
Jrom the ground. 

At Cumana, half an hour before 
the catastrophe of the 14th December, 
1797, a strong smell of sulphur was 
perceived near the hill of the convent 
of St Francis; and on the same spot 
a subterraneous noise, which seemed 
to proceed from the south-east to the 
north-west, was heard the loudest.— 
At the same time tlames appeared on 
the banks of the Manzanares, near the 
hospice of the Capuchins, and in the 
gulf of Cariaco, near Mariguitar.— 
This last phenomenon, so extraordi- 
nary inacountry not volcanic, is pret- 
ty frequent in the alpine calcareous 
mountains near Cumanacoa, in the 
valley of Bordones, in the island of 
Margaretta, and amidst the Léanos, 
or savannahs of* New Andalusia. In 
these savannahs flakes of fire rise consi- 
derably high ; they are seen for hours 
together in the dryest places ; and it 

is asserted, that, on examining the 
ground which furnishes the inflamma- 
ble matter, no crevice is to be found. 
This fire, which resembles the sources 
of hydrogen, or Su/se, of Modena, or 
what is called the Will-o’-the-wisp of 
our marches, does not burn the grass ; 
because, no doubt, the column of gas 
which developes itself, is mixed with 
azot, and carbonic acid, and does not 
burn at its basis. The people, altho’ 
less superstitious here than in Spain, 
call these reddish flames by the singu- 
lar name of the sowl of the tyrant A- 
guirre ; imagining, that the spectre of 
Lopez Aguirre, harrassed by remorse, 
wanders over these countries sullied by 
his crimes, 

We 
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We can scarcely doubt, that the 

earth, when opened and agitated by 

shocks, spreads occasionally gaseous 

emanations through the atmosphere, 

in places remote from the mouths of 
volcanoes not extinct. At Cumana, 

as we have already observed, tlames 
and vapours mixed with sulphurous 
acid spring up from the most arid soil. 
In other parts of the same province, 
the earth ejects water and petroleum. 
At Riobamba, a muddy and inflam- 
mable mass, which is called soya, 
issues from crevices that close again, 
and accumulates into elevated hills. 
At seven leagues from Lisbon, near 
Colares, during the terrible earth- 
quake of the first of November 1755, 
flames and a column of thick smoke 
were seen to issue from the flanks of 
the rocks of Alvidras, and, according 
to some witnesses, from the bosom of 
the sea. This smoke lasted several 
days, and it was the more abundant 
in proportion as the subterraneous 
noise, which accompanied the shocks, 
was louder. 

I am inclined to. think, that in the 
greater part of earthquakes nothing 
escapes from the agitated earth; and 
that, where gaseous emanations and 
vapours take place, they oftener ac- 
company, or follow, than precede the 
shecks. ‘This last circumstance ex- 
plains a fact, whichseems indubitable ; 
I mean that mysterious influence, in 
equinoctial America, of earthquakes 
on the climate, and on the order of 
the dry and rainy seasons. If the earth 
generally act on the air only at the 
moment of the shocks, we can con- 
ceive why it is sorare, that a sensible 
meteorological change becomes the 
presage of these great revolutions of 
nature. 

The hypothesis according to which, 
in the earthquakes of Cumana, elastic 
fluids tend to escape from the surface 
of the soil, seems confirmed by the 
observation of the dreadful noise, 
which is heard during the shocks at 
ne borders of the wells inthe placn of 
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Charas. Water and sand are sometime, ” 
thrown out twenty feet high. Similar st 
phzenomena have not escaped the ob. be 
servation of the ancients, who inha. ft 
bited parts of Greece and Asia Minor, In 
abounding with caverns, crevices, and m' 
subterranevus rivers. Nature, in its th 
uniform progress, every where sug. th 
gests the same ideas of the causes of of 
earthquakes, and the means by which tiv 
man, forgetting the measure of his M 
Strength, pretends to diminish the the 
effect of the subterraneous explosions, lus 
What a great Romen naturalist has ph 
said of the utility of wells and caverns, Po 
is repeated in the New World by the the 
most ignorant Indians of Quito, when the 
they show travellers the gwaicos, ot tim 
crevices of Pichincha. stra 
The subterraneous noise, so frequent pro 
during earthquakes, is generally not int 
in the ratio of the strength of the wor 
shocks. At Cumana it constantly cil; 
precedes them, while at Quito, and surf 
for a short time past at Caracas, and I 
in the West India Islands, a noise like eacl 
the discharge of a battery was heard, vole 
a long time after the shocks had cea- cont 
sed. A third kind of phenomenon, we | 
the most remarkable of the whole, ' grou 
the rolling of those subterraneous of 
thunders, which last several month, prop 


without being accompanied by the 
least oscillating motion of the ground, 
In every country subject to earth- 
quakes, the point where, probably by 
a particular disposition of the stony 
strata, the effects are the most st™ 
sible, is considered as the cause 4 
the focus of the shocks. Thus att 
mana the hill of the castle of St An 
tonio, and particularly the eminence 
on which the convent of St Francis 
placed, are believed to contain an 
enormous quantity of sulphur, on 
‘other inflammable matter. We 
get, that the rapidity with which * 
undulations are propagated to te 
distances, even across the basin ot 
ocean, proves, that the centre wet 
tion is very remote from the st 
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no doubt, earthquakes are not re- 
strained to certain species of rocks, as 
some naturalists pretend, but all are 
fitted to propagate the movement. 
In order to keep within the limits of 
my own experience, I shall here cite 
the granites of Lima and Acapulco ; 
the gneiss of Caracas; the mica-slate 
of the peninsula of Araya; the primi- 
tive thouschiefer of ‘Tepecuacuitco, in 
Mexico; the secondary lime-stones of 
the Apennines, Spain, and new Anda- 
lusia; and, finally, the trappean por- 
phyries of the provinces of Quito and 
Popayan. In these different places 
the ground is frequently agitated by 
the most violent shocks; but some- 
times, in the same rock, the superior 
strata form invincible obstacles to the 
propagation of the motion. ‘Thus, 
in the mines of Saxony, we have seen 
workmen hasten up affrighted by os- 
cillations, which were not felt at the 
surface of the ground. 

If, in regions the most remote from 
each other, primitive, secondary, and 
volcanic rocks, share equally in the 
convulsive movements of the globe, 
we cannot but admire also, that, in 
ground of little extent, certain classes 
of rocks oppose themselves to the 
propagation of the shocks. At Cu- 
mana, for instance, before the great 
catastrophe of 1797, the earthquakes 
were felt only along the southern and 
calcareous coast of the gulf of Caria- 
co, as far as the town of this name ; 
while in the peninsula of Araya, and 
at the village of Maniquarez, the 
gtound did not partake of the same 
*gitation. The inhabitants of this 
notthern coast, which is composed of 
mitea-slate, built their huts on a mo- 
Uonless earth; a gulf three or four 
es toises in breadth separated 
a froma plain covered with ruins, 
by earthquakes. This 
y, founded on-the experience 
ress, has vanished; and, 
4th of December, 1797, 
wi unications appear to have 

Opened in the interior of the 


globe. At present, the peninsula of 
Araya is not merely subject to the 
agitations of the soil of Cumana, the 
promontory of mica-slate is become, 
in its turn, a particular centre of the 
movements, ‘Ihe earth is sometimes 
strongly shaken at the village of Ma- 
niquarez, when on the coast of Cuma- 
na the inhabitants enjoy the most per- 
fect tranquillity, The gulf of Cariaco, 
nevertheless, is only sixty or eighty 
fathoms deep. 

The earthquakes of Cumana are 
connected with those of the West In- 
dia islands ; and it has even been sus- 
pected, that they have some connec- 
tion with the volcanic phenomena of 
the Cordilleras of the Andes. On 
the 4th of November, 1797, the soil 
of the province of Quito underwent 
such a destructive commotion, that, 
notwithstanding the extreme feeble- 
ness of the population of that country, 
near 40,000 natives perished, buried 
under the ruins of their houses, swal- 
lowed up in the crevices, or drowned 
in lakes that were suddenly formed. 
At the same period, the inhabitants of 
the eastern Antilles were alarmed by 
shocks, which continued during eight 
months, when the volcano of Guada- 
loupe threw out pumice stones, ashes, 
and gusts of sulphureous vapours.— 
This eruption of the 27th of Sept., 
during which very long-continued 
subterraneous noises were heard, was 
followed on the 14th of December 
by the great earthquake of Cumana. 
Another volcano of the West India 
islands, that of St Vincents, has lately 
given a fresh instance of these extra- 
ordinary connections. ‘This volcano 
had not emitted flames since 1718, 
when they burst forth anew, in 1812. 
The total ruin of the city of Caracas 
preceded this explosion thirty - five 
days, and violent oscillations of the 
ground were felt, both in the islands 
and on the coasts of Terra Firma. 

Every thing in earthquakes seems 
to indicate the action of elastic fluids 
seeking an outlet to spread themselves 
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in the atmosphere. Often, on the 
coasts of the South Sea, the action is 
almost instantaneously communicated 
from Chili to the gulf of Guayaquil, 
a distance of six hundred leagues ; 
and, what is very remarkable, the 
shocks appear to be so much the 
stronger, as the country is more dis- 
tant from burning volcanoes, The 
granitic mountains of Calabria, cover- 
ed with very recent breccia, the cal- 
careous chain of the Apennines, the 
country of Pignerol, the coasts of Por- 
tugal and Greece, those of Peru and 
‘Verra Firma, afford striking proofs of 
this assertion, ‘The globe, it may be 
said, is agitated with greater force, 
in proportion as the surface has a 
smaller number of funnels communt- 
cating with the caverns of the interior. 
At Naples and at Messina, at the foot 
of Cotopaxiand of Tunguragus, earth- 
quakes are dreaded only when vapours 
and flames do not issue from the cra- 
ter. In the kingdom of Quito, the 
great catastrophe of Riobamba, which 
we have before mentioned, has léd 
several well-informed persons to think, 
that this unfortunate country would 
be less often desolate, if the subter- 
raneous fire should break the porphy- 
ritic dome of Chimborazo ; and if this 
colossal mountain should become a 
burning volcano. At all times ana- 
logous facts have led to the same hy- 
pothesis. The Greeks, who, like 
ourselves, attributed the oscillations 
of the ground to the tension of elastic 
fluids, cited in favour of their opinion 
the total cessation of the shocks at 
the island of Euboea, by the opening 


of a crevice in the Lelantine plain. 


Ewtracts from Park’s New Volume 
of Travels. 
MODE OF WASHING FOR GOLD IN 
AFRICA, 


WY ENT and waited on the Dooty, 
and presented him with five bars 


of amber, and two of beads, request. 
ing his permission to go and look a 
the gold mines, which I understood 
were in the vicinity. Having ob. 
tained his permission, I hired a woman 
to go with me, and agreed to pay her 
a bar of amber if she would shew me 
a grain of gold. We traveiled about 
half a mile west of the town, when 
we came to a small meadow spot, of 
about four or five acres extent, in 
which were several holes dug, resemb. 
ling wells. They were in general 
about ten or twelve feet deep: towards 
the middle of the meadow spot the 
holes were deepest, and shallower to. 
wards the sides. ‘Their number was 
about thirty, besides many old ones 
which had sunk down, Near the 
mouths of these pits were several other 
shallow pits, lined with clay, and full 
of rain water: between the mince piis 
and these wash pits laid several heaps 
of sandy gravel. On the top of each 
was a stone 3; some of the stones while, 
others red, others black, &e. ‘These 
serve to distinguish each person’s pro- 
I could see nothing peculiar 
in this gravel 5 some silicious pebbles 
as large as a pigeon’s egg, pieces 0! 
white and reddish quartz, iron stone, 
and killow, and a soft friable yellow 
stone, which crumbled to pieces by the 
fingers, were the chief minerals that 
Icould distinguish. Besides the above, 
there was a great portion of save, 
and a yellow earth resembling i//. 
‘The woman took about half a pound 
of. gravel with one hand from the 
heap, which I suppose belonged 
her; and having put it into a large 
calabash, threw a little water on" 
with a small calabash, which tw? 


_calabashes are all that are 


for washing gold. The quantity 
water was only sufficient to cover the 
sand about one inch, She then ctu" 
bled the sand to pieces, and mixt | 
with the water; this she did not ee 
rotatory manner, but by pulling ft 
hands towards herself. She thenthte! 
out all the large pebbles, looking © 
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the ground where she threw them, 
fr fear of throwing out a piece of 
gold. Having done this, she gave 
the sand and water a rotatory motion, 
s) as to make a part of the sand and 
water fly over the brim of the cala- 
bash. While she did thus with her 
right hand, with her /eft she threw 
out of the centre of the vortex a por- 
tion of sand and water at every 1vvo- 
lation. She then putin a little fresh 
water, and as the quantity of sand was 


now much diminished, she held the ° 


calabash in an oblique direction, and 
made the sand move slowly round, 
while she constantly agitated it with 
a quick motion. I now observed a 
quantity of black matter resembling 
gun-powder, which she told me was 
cold rust ; and before she had moved 
the sand one quarter round the cala- 
bash, she pointed to a yellow speck, 
and said, sanoo affilt, see the gold, 
On looking attentively, I saw a por- 
tion of pure gold, and took it out. It 
would have weighed about one grazz. 
The whole of the washing, from the 
frst putting in of the sand till she 
chewed me the gold, did not exceed 
the space of two minutes. [ now de- 
sired her to take a larger portion. 
She put in as nearly as I could guess, 
about two pounds; and having wash- 
edit in the same manner, and nearly 
in the same time, found no fewer than 
‘wenty-three particles: some of them 
Were very small. In both cases, I 
observed that the quantity of sanoo 
lira, or gold dust, was at least forty 
‘umes greater than the quantity of 
Bold. She assured me, that they 
“metimes found pieces of gold as 
large as her fist. I could not ascer- 
‘ain the quantity of gold washed here 
‘None year 3 but I believe it must be 
“onsiderable, though they wash only 

iting the beginning and end of the 
ps Gold is sold here, and all alon g 
ny ht by the minkalli. In Kaar- 

ts “y use a small bean called jabee 
; twenty-four of which make one 

a jabee kissi weighs exactly 


four grains. In Kasson, twelve small 
tamarind stones make one minkalli, 
which I believe is the heaviest min- 
kalli in this part of Africa. If gold 
is purchased with amber, one bcud of 
No. 4 will, in almost all cases, pur- 
chase one teele kissz: but it can be 
purchased with more advantage with 
beads or scarlet, and still more so with 
gunpowder. I did not purchase any ; 
but our guide bought a considerable 
quantity, and I was present at all his 
bargain-making. 
AFRICAN THIEVES, 

July 13th (1785,) Very desirous 
to be gone, as we found the people 
thieves toa man; in fact, we have 
never yet been at a place where so 
much theft and impudence prevails. 
This can only be accounted for by 
considering that Mansa Numma is the 
reputed father of more than thirty 
children; and as they all consider 
themselves as far above the common 
people, they treat every person with 
contempt, and even steal in the most 
open manner. By the side of the 
river, (Ba lee,) are a great number of 
human bones, (more than _ thirty 
skulls.) On inquiring the reason, I 
was informed that Mansa Numma al- 
ways inflicted capital punishments 
himself, and that the bones I saw were 
those of criminals. I had reason to 
regret, that capital punishments sel- 
dom or never extend to the real or 
reputed descendants of the King. 

July i4th. As soon as day dawned, 
struck the tents, and loaded the asses. 
The town’s people gathered round us 
in crowds. ‘They had stolen, during 
our stay here, four great coats, a large 


bundle of beads, a musket, a pair of © 


pistols, and several other things. Be- 
fore we had advanced a musket shot 
from the town, (though we had one 
of the King’s sons on horseback as a 
protector,) one of the town’s people 
carried away a bag from one of the 
asses, containing some things belong- 
ing to one of the soldiers. ‘The king’s 
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son, Lieutenant Martyn, and myself, 
rode after him, and were lucky enough 
to come up with him, and recover the 
bag; but betore we could rejoin the 
coffe, another had run off with a mus- 
ket that was fastened on one of the 
loads. 

We proceeded in this manner in a 
constant state of alarm; and I had 
great reason to fear that the impu- 
dence of the people would provoke 
some of the soldiers to run them 


through with their bayonets. About . 


two miles from Maniakorro, as we 
were ascending a rocky part of the 
road, several of the asses fell with 
their loads. I rode a little from the 
path, to see if,a more easy ascent 
could not be founds; and as I was 
holding my musket carelessly in my 
hand, and looking round, two of Num- 
ma’s sons came up to me; one of them 
requested me to give him some snuff ; 


_ suspecting no ill treatment from two 


people whom I had often seen with 


the King, and at our tents, I turned 


round to assure him that I never took 


snuff; at this instant the other (eall-. 


ed Woosaba) coming up behind me, 
snatched the musket from my hand, 
and ran off with it, I instantly sprung 
from the saddle, and followed him 
with my sword, calling to Mr Ander- 
son to ride back, and tell some of the 
people to look after my horse. Mr 
<inderson got within musket shot of 
him, but seeing it was Numma’s son, 
had some doubts about shooting him, 
and called to me if he should fire. 
Luckily I did not hear him, or I 
aight possibly have recovered my 
musket, at the risk of a long palaver, 
and perhaps the loss of half our bag- 
gage. The thief accordingly made 
hits escape amongst the rocks, and 
whei: L returned to my horse, I found 
the other of the royal descendants had 
stolen my great coat. . 

I went and informed the King’s 
son, whom we had hired as a guide, 
of what had happened 3 and request- 
«) to Know how I should act if any 


of the people should steal from the 
baggage. He assured me, that after 
what had happened, I should be jus. 
tried in shooting the first that at. 
tempted to steal from the loads,— 
Made such of the soldiers as were 
near me load their muskets, and be 
ready, ‘Lhe sky became cloudy, and 
by the time that we had advanced 
about five miles from the town, we 
experienced very heavy tornado,— 
During the rain, another of Numma’s 
sons snatched up and run off with one 
of the soldiers’ muskets, and a pair of 
pistols, which he had laid down while 
he was reloading his ass. 

We halted amongst the rocks, and 
put off the loads, all very wet. Turn- 
ed the asses to feed, and cooked some 
rice, although it rained very heavily. 
One of the negro boys gave the a- 
larm, that three people were driving 
away our asses. I followed with 
some of our people, the thieves made 
their escape amongst the rocks, but 
without. carrying away any of the 
asses, though they had untied the feet 
of three, and fastened a: fourth toa 
bush. Collected the asses, and began 
to load. Whilst we were loading, 
one of the asses strayed a little from 
the rest, about two hundred yards, 
and, to my astonishment, a man came 
from amongst the rocks, took off the 
load, and began to cut it open with 
his knife. Before any person could 


come at him, he left the load and run 


up the rocks. Mr Scott, and one of 
the soldiers fired at him, but did not 
hit him. Went on. Road very rocky. 
Told the soldiers to shoot the first 
that took any thing from the baggag® 
Found some of the asses and loads ly- 
ing at the difficult places in the road, 


and often two loads with only om 


half-sick soldier to guard them. Kept 
in the rear, as I perceived they ha 
a mind to take some of the loads a 
asses, I saw the thieves peep!’ 
over the rocks, and making 
their comrades, who seemed vety Z 


sirous of assisting us in putting © ar 


loads. 
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ionds, Put one of the loads on my 
jorse and another on Mr Anderson’s, 
and luckily cleared the difficult passes 
of the rocks by sun-set, without losing 
any thing, though surrounded by at 
least a dozen experienced thieves. 


ADVENTURE WITH THREE LIONS. 


We had not proceeded above a 
mile, before we heard, on our leit, a 
noise very much like the barking of 
alarge mastiff, but ending in a hiss 
like the fuf of a cat. 1 thought it 
must be some large monkey ; and was 
observing to Mr Anderson, ‘ what a 
bouncing fellow that must be, “* when 
we heard another bark nearer to us, 
and presently a third, still nearer, ac- 
companied with a growl. I now sus- 
pected that some wild animal meant 
to attack us, but could not conjecture 
of what species it was likely to be.— 
We had not proceeded ose hundred 
yards farther, when, coming to an 
opening in the bushes, I was not a 
little surprised to see three lions com- 
ing towards us. ‘They were not so 
ied as the lion I formerly saw in 
Bombarra; but of a dusky colour, 
like the colour of an ass. They were 
very large, and came bounding over 
the long grass; not one after another, 
but all abreast of each other. I was 
afraid, if [ allowed them to come tvo 
hear us, and my: piece should miss fire, 
that we should be all devoured by 
them. I therefore let go the bridle, 
and walked forwards to meet them. 
As soon as they were within a long 
shot of me, I fired at the centre one. 
Ido not think I hit him; but they 
all stopt, looked at each other, and 
then bounded away a few paces, when 
one of them stopt, and looked back 
’tme. I wastoo busy in loading my 
Piece to observe their motions as they 
Went away, and was very happy to 
‘ce the last of them move slowly off 
‘mongst the bushes. We had not 
a above half a mile farther, 
When we heard another bark and 
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growl close to us, amongst the bushes. 
‘This was doubtless one of the lions 
before seen, and I was afraid they 
would follow us till dark, when they 
would have too many opportunities of 
springing on us unawares. I there- 
fore got Mr Anderson’s call, and 
made as loud a whistling and noise as 
possible. We heard no more of them. 


SANSANDING. 


Sansanding contains, according te 
Koontie Mamadie’s account, eleven 
thousand inhabitants. It has no pub- 
lic buildings, except the mosques, 
two of which, though built of mud, 
are by no means inelegant. ‘The 
market-place is a large square, and 
the different articles of merchandize 
are exposed for sale on stalls covered 
with mats, to shade them from the 
sun. ‘The market is crowded with 
people from morning to night; some 
of the stalls contain nothing but beads ; 
others, indigo in balls; others, wood 
ashes in balls; others, Houssa and 
Jinnie cloth. I observed one stall 


with nothing but antimony in small 


bits; another with sulphur, and a 
third with copper and silver rings and 
bracelets. In the houses fronting the 
square is sold, scarlet, amber, silks 
from Morocco, and tobacco, which 
looks like Levant tokacco, and comes 
by way of Tombuctoo. Adjoining 
this is the salt-market, part of which 
occupies one corner of the square. A 
slab of salt is sold commonly for eight 
thousand cowries ; a large butcher’s 
stall, or shade, is in the centre of the 
square, and as good and fat meat sold 
every day as any in England. The 
beer-market is at a little distance, 
under two large trees ; and there are 
often exposed for sale, from eighty to 
one hundred calabashes of beer, each 
containing about two gallons. Near 
the beer-market is the place where 
red and yellow leather is sold. 
Resides these market-places, there 
is a very large space, which is appro- 
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priated for the great market every 
Tuesday. On this day astonishing 


crowds of people come from the coun- 
try to purchase articles in wholesale, 
and retail them in the different villa- 
ges, &c. 
sixteen to twenty large, fat Moorish 
bullocks killedon the market morning. 

Oct. 8th.—As Mansong had de- 
layed much longer in sending the 
canoes he promised, than I expected, 
I thought it best to be provided with 
a sufficient quantity of shells to pur- 
chase two; particularly when 1 re- 
flected that the river would subside 
in the course of a few days, having 
sunk this morning about four inches 
by the shore. I therefore opened 
shop in great style, and exhibited a 
choice assortment of European arti- 
cles, to be sold tn wholesale or retail. 
I had, of course, a great run, which 
I suppose drew on me the envy of my 
brother merchants; for the Jinnie 
people, the Moors, and the merchants 
here, joined with those of the same 
description at Sego, and, (in presence 
of Modibinne, from whose mouth I 
had it,) offered to give Mansong a 
quantity of merchandize, of greater 
value than all the presents I had 
imade him, if he would seize cur bag- 
gage, and either kill us, or send us 
back again out of Bambarra. ‘They 
alledged, that my object was to kill 
‘Yansong and his sons by means of 
charms, that the white people might 
come and seize onthe country. Man- 
song, much to his honour, rejected 
the proposal, though it was seconded 


by two-thirds of the people of Sego, . 


and almost all Sansanding. 


On the Diffcrent Species of Apples 
cultivated tn this Country. 
{From ‘Sir Sinciain’s Gencral Re- 
port for SCOTLAND.) 

Eariy Apples. 

Aucus te 
A PRETTY good fruit, and 
“" succeeds well, even in 
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‘There are commonly from. 


_ January. 


Cultivation of Apples in this Country. 


the northern parts of Scotland. 
Standard. 

Summer Thorle. A beautiful early 
pippin, fit for the table ; and the tree 
a ready bearer. Standard and espalicr, 

Osting, Original, or Arbroath pip. 
pin; Orzelon of Forsyth. This is an 
excellent early table apple ; the tree 
grows freely by cuttings. Wall or 
espalier, 

Jenneting, or Geniton, (considered 
as corruptions of June-eating ). Itri- 
pens a month or six weeks earlier than 
any other apple, being generally ready 
in the end of July. It is, however, 
inferior in quality to the oslin and 
some others of the early apples. Wall 
or standard, 

Margaret, or Magdalene apple.— 
This is an early fruit, of good flavour ; 
and the tree is generally productive, 
Espalier and standard. 

September. 

Summer Pearmain. This is ready 
for the table in the beginning of Sep- 
tember, but does not keep long.— 
Standard. 

Summer Redstreak. A good fruit. 
Standard. 

Summer Lud. A tolerable fruit. 
Standard. 

Trish Pitcher. A large yellow 
apple, introduced from Ireland into 
Clydesdale. Should be more cultive- 
ted as a standard. 

Summer Teuchat-egg. A small 
orange-coloured apple. Teuchat 
the Scottish name of the lapwing- 

White Melrose, or Muiros. A good 
apple, and the tree a good bearer. 

Golden Rennet. This excellent ap- 
ple ripens in Scotland in the end 0 
September, and is fit either for the 
table or the kitchen. It keeps tl 
Wall or standard. 

Scarlet Rennet. A beautiful, but 
not a keeping fruit. » Wail. 4 

Hawthorndean, or White Appt 
The tree is a free grower, and be 
readily and plentifully in every aed 
of Scotland. The fruit does net 
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chen. The tree itself is short-lived, 
generally beginning to decay when 
twelve or fifteen years old. Espalier 
and standard ; and temporary standard 
in orchards. | 

Queen of England. A pretty good 
orchard apple ; the tree a great bearer. 

Ii’ine Apple, sometimes called Queen 
apple. Accounted one of the best 
Scots autumn apples, either for table 
or kitchen, but does not keep weil. 
Standard. 

Nonsuch. A well known pippin. 
The tree generally bears more or jess 
every season ; but is apt to canker. 
Espalier and standard. 

White or Keswick Codlin. The 
tree very quickly comes to a bearing 
state; and it is often trained round 
a hoop, the better to enable the 
branches to support the load of fruit. 
Standard. 

Carlisle Codlin. Tree a great bearer. 

Royal Codlin. ‘Tree a good bearer, 
and the fruit excellent for the kitchen. 
Standard, 

Kentish Codiin, or Filbasket. This 
isavery good baking apple, and is 
sometimes taken to the table; the 
tree produces abundantly. Espalier 
and standard. 

Dutch Codlin. Tree not a great 
bearer, but- the fruit is very good.— 
None of the cudlins are keeping ap- 
ples. Espalier and standard. 

September and October. 
_ Len Shilling. A good apple ; fit 
ior both table and kitchen use. Es- 
palter, 

Carberry Pippin. A good table ap- 
ple; and keeps long. ‘he tree a to- 
lerable bearer, Generally a standard, 

Oily Pippin. An excellent table 
apple; the tree is a favorite standard. 

Pippin, or Magnum ap- 
” A beautiful long apple. The 

ee succeeds very well in Scotland 
an esnalier, 
encaitlind Pinnin, Tree gene- 
a free bearer a 
Muffness P Named from ar’ 


od “at near Aberlady, East Lothian. 
April 1815, 
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Known in Clydesdale by the name of 
Standard. 

Astracan or Transparent. A Rus- 
sian apple, large, and of beautiful ap- 
pearance; but with few other quali- 
ties to recommend it. Standard. 

Diimahsy Pippin. A good bear- 
er. Named from the Earl of Mor- 
ton’s seat, near Edinburgh. Standard, 

Moniteff Pippin Carse of 
Gowrie orchard fruit. It 1s a good 
apple, and the tree genetally produc- 
live. 

Whitemore’s Pippin, This is of 
Irish extraction, and occurs chiefly in 
Clydesdale, It is fit either for table 
or kitchen. 

Orange Pippin. 
for kitchen use. 

Lemon Pippin. A very preity 
yellow, and somewhat russety ‘apple, 
of a large size. ‘The tree very soon 
begins to bear. It is a Clydesdale 
kind, but is cultivated as far north as 
Inverness. ‘his is one of the very 
best apples for drying in a slow oven. 
Standard and espalier. 

Cambusnethan Pippin. A beauti- 
ful and excellent fruit, named from the 
largest orchard in the vale of Clyde. 
It is one of the best apples known, and 
should be more cultivated. 

Ridbston Pippin. “ A universal ap- 
ple,” says Mr Nicol, “ for these king- 
doms. It will thrive and even ripen 
at John-o-groat’s, while it deserves a 
place at Exeter or at Cork.” It is 

ery fit for the table, and for the kit- 
chen it is unrivalled. It keeps long, 
and bears abundantly. Wail or espa- 
lier. 

Kentish Pippin. excellent 
apple for table or kitchen use, but 
not much cultivated in Scotland.— 
Standard. 

Munch’s Pippin. A tolerable fruit 
for the dessert. Standard. 

Spice- Apple. This is not a bad 
fruit ; and the tree is a good bearer. 
Espalier. 


This is chietly 


Golden Russet or Russetine. One 
of the best of the russets, Botha des- 
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Espalier 


The fruit is both 


Quince Apple. A small apple, 
shaped like the quince fruit. Espa- 
lier. 

Courpendu, Red, White, and Ortho- 
dox. Large French apples, ripening 
about the end of September ; much su- 
perior to the Carpandy of the Clydes- 
dale orchards, Espaliers. 

Summer Strawberry. This is a 
very good apple, and the tree general- 
ly produces well, Standard and es- 

alier. 

Seek-no-further. A baking orchard 
apple. 

White Custard. A good kitchen 
apple ; and the tree a great bearer. 

Monstrous Rennet. A large fruit ; 
trees bear freely. Wall or espalier. 

Red Calville and White Calville. 
Both beautiful French autumn ap- 
ples; the trees producing well against 
a wall, particularly the last ; but al- 
so planted as espaliars and standards. 


Late APPLES. 


Russet. An excellent 
apple for the kitchen, and keeps long. 
Wall. 

Pile’s Russet. A very good bak- 
ing apple, and will keep till April. 
Wall. 

Royal Russet, or Leathercoat.— 
‘This is a great bearer, and the fruit 
keeps well. It is excellent for the 
kitchen, but may also appear in the 
dessert. Espalier and standard. 

Lawman’s Pearmain. A good ap- 
ple both for table and kitchen, and 
keeps well, Standard. 

Wrnter or Hertfordshire Pearmazn. 
A large fruit, excellent for baking ; 
Keeps till March. Standard. 

Leoan’s Pearmain. A very pretty 
apple, often cultivated in Scotland, 
aud keeps well. South wall. 

Royal Pearmain. A beautiful large 
apple, rather late in ripening, but one 
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sert and a kitchen apple. 
and standard. 

Golden Mundi. 
beautiful and good ; and fit either for 
table or kitchen, . Standard. 


of the best of the pearmains for the ta. 
ble. Wall or espalier. 

flolland Pippin. A. good fruit for 
the kitchen,and keeps long. Standard, 

Balgone Pippin. ‘This is ver 
nearly allied to the golden pippin; 
but the tree grows more luxuriantly, 
and the fruit is larger. It well de 
serves the attention of horticulturists, 
It is named from a seat in East Lo 
thian. Wall. 

Golden Pippin. South wall. Ex. 
cellent for the table, from November 
till March, and keeps tolerably well 
when pulled in a ripe state. The tree 
1s extremely apt to canker in Scotland, 
particularly if the subsoil be wet. 

Spitzenbere Pippins An Ameri- 
can apple. ‘he fruit is excellent, 
with somewhat of the pine-apple ila- 
vour. It requires shelter, and a good 
soil; but seems to thrive better ona 
west than on a south wall, 

Crofton. An excellent small Irish 
pippin, excellent for desserts, It is 
perhaps one of the best apples known, 
It is pretty common in the west of 
Scotland. Wall, espalier, or standard. 

Aromatic Pippin. The fruit is of 
fine flavour 3 in eating from Decem- 
ber to dade: Wall or espalier. 

Gogar or Stone Pippin, A free 
grower, and great bearer ; the fruit 
keeps till May or June ; and is good 
either for eating or baking. Named 
from the ancient seat of Gogar, neat 
Edinburgh. Espalier and standard. 

Grey Leadington. This is the best 
of the Leadington family. It grows 
freely, bears pretty well, and the fruit 
keeps long. Dr Gibson thinks 1 
“‘ superior to every other apple, 1 we 
except the golden pippin and — 
rennet; nor (he adds) is it excel 
by either of these kinds.” It 18 
med from Leadington or Lething!" 
the ancient seat of Secretary ww 
land, near Haddington, Stanaare® 
espalier. 

Stoup Leadington. very 
fruit, excellent for baking: 4 8° 
bearer. Standard. 
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Green Leadington, White Leading- 
ton, Scarlet Leadington.— These lead- 
ingtons are tolerable fruits ; and the 
trees bear pretty freely. All of them 
standards, and all of Scottish origin. 

Naked Apple. A beautiful Clydes- 
dale fruit, and keeps long. ‘Tree, a 

ood standard. 

Salmon Apple. A very pretty ap- 
ple, and good keeper. Standard. 

Winter Redstreak. A good apple. 
Standard. 

Vinter Queening, or Julyflower. 
A general bearer ; fruit excellent for 
the kitchen. Standard. 

Winter Lud. A capital kitchen 
apple, and good keeper. Standard. 

Winter Thorle. This is likewise 
a good fruit; but not generally cul- 
tivated. Standard. 

Fail-me-never. A good kitchen 
apple, and the tree a capital bearer. 
Standard, 

Lady Wemyss. This is a fine ap- 
ple, originally cultivated in Fife.— 
Standard, 

Fulwood, or Green Fulwood. One 
of the best Scottish baking apples. — 
Keeps very long ; and the tree is com- 
monly productive. Standard. 

Yorkshire, Green, or Greening.— 
This is a good baking apple, and ex- 
quisite for sauces. ‘The tree bears 
freely, and the fruit keeps long.— 
Standard or espalier. 

Norfilk Beaufin. A good baking 
apple, keeping firm till May or June ; 
and the tree a great bearer. Standard. 

Pursemouth. A good winter ap- 
ple for kitchen use. 

Cluster, Red, White, Green, and 
Golden, These are all commen in 
Clydesdale orchards, and are al] good 
bearers and keepers. 


Margill, A very guod dessert ap- 
ple; fit for use in January. South 
wall, 

Pine. A good baking apple.— 
Standard. 

Violet Apple ; so named from its 
flavour slightly resembling that of 
March violets. A good French ap- 
ple, ripening in the end of October. 

Cat’s-head. A large baking ap- 
ple, fit for orchards. 

Carse of Gowrve, or tower of Glam- 
mis. A beautiful fruit, and the tree 
commonly productive. It abounds in 
the Carse orchards, as its name im- 
plies. 

Grey Rennet, or Rennet-grise. Is 
a juicy French apple ; ripening about 
the end of October. Wall. 

Winter Strawberry. An excellent 
apple for the table or kitchen; tree 
a good bearer as a standard. 

Transparent. A Russian apple ; 
tree not a great bearer. 

Newton Pippin. From Long Isl- 
and North America, A capital ‘able 
fruit, but requires a wall, south as- 
pect, and good soil and situation, 

Nonpareil. Requires a wall, anda 
south aspect, in a sheltered situation, 
to bring it to maturity. 11 keeps very 
long, and is one of the best russets for 
the table. 

Scarlet Nonpareil. Ripens better 
in Scotland than the former, and the 
fruit becomes larger, and more smooth 
and plump. Also requires a south or 
south-west wall. 

John Apple, oc Pomme de deux ans, 
is kept chiefly as a curiosity ; some- 
times on a wall, sometimes in the or- 
chard. 

Pomme d’ Api, or Apius’s apple, is 
also kept on the same account. 
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Of Cultivated and Uncultivated Lands. 


Comparative Table of Cultivated and Uncultivated Lands in the different 
Counties of SCOTLAND. 


im 
(From Sir John Sinclair’s General Report for Scotland. ) H 
English | English Lotal =| Proportion C 
Names of the Couaties.| acres | acresnot | English | tn 100 to. 
cultivated.| cultivated. | acres. cultivated. m 
Aberdeen . . . J 451 $02,816] 1,254,400) 36 
Argyll, besides Islands} 163,970} 1,244,030) 1,408,000 ll 
Ayr « « «| 325,830 339,130) 664,960) 49 
Banff. 128,840) 288,960} 412,800) 30 
Berwick 137,196) 145,684, 282,580) 48,5 
Caithness 2,333| $47,347| 439,680] 21 
Clackmannan . . 23,040 7,680 30,720) 75 
Cromarty 20,450) 143,360) 163,840 12.5 
Dumbarton . . 53,990, 91,9301 145,920] 37 
Dumfries. 232,557| 569,362] 801,920) 29 
Edinburgh 145,000 81,560) 226,560 64 
Elgin. 121,08¢; 181,632) 302,720; 40 
Forfar . . «| 369,408} 198,912) 568,520] 65 
Haddington . . J 139,264 34,816) 174,080; 8&0 
Inverness, besides Isles} 148,685} 1,709,875] 1,858,560 8 
Kincardine . . . 92,416] 150,784] 243,200) 88 
27,648 18,432 46,080} 60 
Kirkcudbright . . 168,243) 357,517| 525,760 32 
271,296; 331,584) 602,880) 45 
Linlithgow . 57,600 19,200 76,800! 75 
37,440 87,360} 124,800} 30 
Peebles . . . 24,500} 179,660] -204,160) 12 
Perth 501,118} 1,126,298) 1,627,416) 32 
Renfrew 72,000 72,000; 144,000} 50 
Ross, besides Islands 120,378} 1,187,678] 1,307,856 9 
Roxburgh . . 205,920; 251,680) 457,600) 45 
Selkirk . . . 10,100} 158,220} 168,320] 
Stirling . 195,600} 117,360) 312,960) 62.5 
Sutherland 63,045] 1,059,515] 1,122,560 5.6 
Wigton . + 101,136) 187,824, 288,960 33 
Buteshire . . . 29,440] 73,600} 103,040] 28.6 
Argyli Islands, 107,020} 487,540} 594,560) 
Inverness Islands 95,680) 640,320} 736,000 15 
Ross-shire Islands . $0,117} 328,983} 358,400 8.4 
Orkney . 24,480] 247,520! 272,000) 9 
21,858] 525,31% 547,200 4 
—— 
Total Scotland and its 7 
Islands . , 15,043,450) 13,900,55018,944,000! 26.6 
Scol- 
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ScoTTISH REVIEW. 


Anew Edition of Toiann’s History 


of the DRvIDS 3 with an abstract of 


his Life and Writings, and a co- 
pious Appendix, coulatning Notes 
Critical, Philological, and Laplana- 
wry. By Hupp eston, School- 
master, Lunan. 


MontTrOSE, Printed by James Watt, 
&e. &e. 1814. 


pue work, of which our learned 
Editor has furnished a new edi- 
tion, consists only of a prospectus, or 
general heads of a history of the 
Druids, comprised in three letters to 
Lord Molesworth, which was found 
among Mr ‘loland’s papers, and pub- 
lished after his death. The literary 
world, especially those who delight to 
trace the origin and progress of na- 
tions, and of languages, together with 
the symbolical meaning of religious 
tenets and ceremonies, of peculiar 
customs, and pelitical institutions, 
have much reason to regret that Mr 
Toland did not live to finish a work 
which seems to have engaged his at- 
tention during a great part of his life, 
and for which he was so eminently 
qualified. 
‘In his preface, our learned editor 
candidly acknowledges, that, with a 
competent knowledge of the Greek 
and Roman languages, he had imbib- 
ed every possible prejudice against 
the Celts, He had been taught, 
from infancy, to consider them al- 
Most as demi-savages, their language 
unintelligible jargon, their 
boasted antiquity as the raving of a 
sordered imagination. He was 
accustomed to trace all 
Pre ‘ven names of places in this 
ae ty, to a Grecian or Roman ori- 
i fe wonky tegard these as the source 
of ‘Wee the modern languages 
thi derived. But 
ve is hands about twenty years 
ye was led to devote his serious 
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attention to the history, the antiqui- 
ties, and language of the Celts 5 which 
operated a complete conviction that 
the Celtic was a dialect of the prim- 
ary language of Asia, of which the 
Greek and Latin themselves are only 
branches: that numerous words, as 


well as allusions to religious rites and ~ 
customs, which occur in the Gréek - 


and Homan Classics, and which have 
so much puzzled commentators, whose 
explanations only render darkness 
more palpable, admit of an easy solu- 
tion, by having recourse to their Cel- 
tic original, 

It is well known, that on this ques- 
tion the literary republic is divided 
into two great parties, the Celts and 
the Goths. It is also known that each 
party is apt to carry its etymological 


Juror to a degree of extravagance 


which overleaps all botinds of sober 
criticism ; and that a native Celt is al- 
ways viewed with such jealousy and 
suspicion, that he is seldom credited 
even when he happens to be in the 
right, - We are therefore disposed to 
indulge the sanguine hope, that this 
controversy may be brought to a ra- 
tional termination, hy the labours of 
a gentleman of such intelligence as 
our editor; especially as the part he 
has taken is not the effect of early at- 
tachment or prepossession, but of ma- 
ture conviction. We are entitled to 
expect from him no extravagant ety- 
mologies, and no straining of his ar- 
guments beyond the data on which 
they are founded. We shall therefore 
endeavour to present a general sum- 
mary of the contents of this book, 
with such facts and observations as 
have occurred to us, by way of ilus- 
tration ; while we distinguish what is 
clearly ascertained from whats doubt- 
ful, and try to place the several ques- 


tions at issue on the grounds where a 


satisfactory solution can alone be ex- 
pected. But first we must advert to 
the short abstract of the life of Toland, 
which our editor has prefixed to his 
part of the work. 

John 
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John Toland, the author of this 


Treatise on the Druids, was born on- 


the 30th November 1670, near Lon- 
donderry in Ireland. His parents 
were rigid Roman Catholics, and he 
appears to have received his early 
education with a view to the priestly 
office in that communion. In 1687 
he went to the college of Glasgow, 
where he remained three years, and 
then visited Edinburgh. He was 
created master of arts in the latter 
seminary by a diploma dated 30th 
June 1690. 

It appears that when in Scotland, 
Mr Toland had occasion to witness 
the outrageous and tyrannical perse- 
cutions ot the infatuated house of 
Stewart against the Presbyterians, and 
against all who did not yield an un- 
qualified submission to their arbitrary 
mandates in religion as wellas politics. 
‘This excited in him a rooted aversion 
to Popery ; and altho’ he entertained 
no prejudice against other reformed 
churches, but, on the contrary, thought 
the points on which they differed of 
too small importance to disturb the 
peace of society; yet he ever after 
preferred the Presbyterian mode of 
worship as most consonant to the sim- 
plicity of the primitive church. 

Instead of returning to Ireland, Mr 
Toland went to England, where he 
was patronised by several persons of 
eminence, particularly among the dis- 
senters, who sent him to the Univer- 
sity of Leyden to complete his studies, 
in the hope he might one day become 
the colossus of their party. It does 
not appear, however, that he ever ex- 
ercised the ministerial office in any 
communion. Having remained at 


Leyden about two years, he returned. 


to England, and soon after went to 
Oxford, where he enjoyed the advan- 
tage of learned conversation, and had 
access to the public library. __ 

In 1695 he came to London, and 
in 1696 he published his Christiansty 
not Mysterious. This treatise provok- 
ed many violent attacks from the 


press, as well as much outrageoy 
abuse from the pulpit. The granq 
jury of Middlesex even went the 
length of presenting it ; and the Eng. 
lish convocation, some time after, 
entered upon a criticism of this anq 
some other publications of Mr Toland, 
which they seemed inclined to answer 
by the cogent arguments of fire and 
faggot. but the proceedings of this 
assembly on this, and on other subjects 
that attracted their attention, were so 
irrational, and so intemperate, that 
their meetings were at last discontin. 
ued, to the no small advancement of 
Christian charity, as well as of the 
peace of the community.—In 1697, 
Mr Toland retired to Dublin, where 
he had the pleasure of hearing him. 
self reviled and abused from the pul- 
pit, even by dignitaries of that Church. 
His presentment by the grand jury of 
Middlesex was printed and hawked 
about the streets; and he was even 
presented to the Court of King’s 
bench of that kingdom, fora publica- 
tion in England. All these efforts to 
inflame the populace against him, 
having proved ineffectual, he was ar- 
raigned before the parliament of that 
kingdom as a heretic, an infidel, a 
second Goliah, who, at the head of the 
Philistines, defied the armies of Israel; 
and without specifying any of the ex- 
ceptionable passages, or admitting him 
to be heard in his own defence, they 
ordered his book to be burnt by the 
hands of the common hangman, and 
himself to be taken into custody. The 
book was accordingly burnt with 
great solemnity, but the author con- 
trived to make his escape. ; 
We have heard of a clergyman, } 
the reign of Charles II. who had 
preached before the king and the two 
houses of parliament ; who yt 
him with their thanks, and a a 
he would print his sermon. 
clergyman accordingly waited 
a bookseller with an extract a. 
journals to that effect, who 
ed five guineas for his sermon. sic! 
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gir! do yeu mean to insult me? five 
guineas for a sermon that has been 
honoured with the thanks of both 
houses !—-Sir, replied the bookseller, 
if you bring me an extract that both 
houses have ordered your sermon to 
be burnt by the hands of the common 
hangman, I will give you five hundred 
guineas for it; because I am sure, in 
that case, it will have a most rapid 
and extensive sale, ‘The opinion of 
this honest bookseller seems to have 
been verified in ‘Toland’s case. Such 
violent and irregular proceedings, on- 
ly served to render this and his va- 
rious other publications, more general- 
ly read and admired than, perhaps, 
they might otherwise have been. 

It would far exceed our limits to 
follow out all Tindal’s publications in 
detail; his journies to the continent ; 
his gracious reception at the courts of 
Hanover and of Prussia, and other 
transactions of his life. In fact, his 
pen was his fortune; and tho’ poor, 
he was too proud and unbending ever 
to become the dupe or the tool of a 
party. He was thro’ life the sturdy 
champion of rational piety, of liberty 
combined with order and good gov- 
‘mment; or a whig, in the genuine 
sense of the word. ‘The high church, 
or tory party, who reviled and perse- 
cuted him, represented the Christian 
religion as something not only above 
reason, but directly contrary to rea- 
‘on; on which they debarred men 
‘om exercising their private judge- 
ments, but which, or rather their dog- 
mas Concerning it, they must receive 
by implicit faith, By thus enchain- 
ing the mind in matters of religion, 
they meant to pave the way for their 
ourite political tenet concerning 
divine of kings to govern 
Fs of the exiled Stewarts; but only 
Condition that they should entrust 

auairs in church and state to their 
Ranagement, 

Mt, Toland died on the 1ith of 
ren 1722, In a Latin epitaph, 


They wished the restora- 


which he composed a few days before 
his death, he presents a short account 
of his life and character, and profes- 
ses that he was skilled in more than 
ten languages. We shall only add, 
that the dialect of the Celtic, distin- 
guished by the names of the Earse or 
Gaélic, and which is still spoken by 
the native Irish, and by the inhabi- 
tants of the Highlands and Isles of 
Scotland, was his native tongue. He 
also enjoyed many opportunities of 
consulting the numerous Celtic manu- 
scripts which abound in Ireland, and 
proposed to bring them forward, com- 
pared with notices concerning the 
Celts in Greek and Roman authors, 
either as illustrations, or as authorities 
in his history of the Druids. Thus 
his means of information were abun- 
dantly ample; and we have much 
reason to regret he did not live to 
complete a work, of which he has 
only left us an imperfect sketch. 

If our recollection be correct, Lu- 
cretius concludes that the human race 
cannot be of very old standing on 
our globe, from the circumstance, 
that no monuments of their existence 
were known to him of much higher 
antiquity than the siege of Troy.— 
The writings of Moses lay claim toa 
much higher antiquity than the siege 
of Troy ; and those nations which pre- 
tend to a much higher antiquity than he 
has assigned for the creation of thie 
world, or even for the renovation of the 
human race after the deluge, produce 
nothing in support of their pretensions 
that can entitle them to credit. The 
astronomical observations ascribed to 
the Hinds, which led some to infer 
the origin of that people to have been 
prior to the age of Noah, are now 
generally agreed to have been not 
the result of observation, but to have 
been calculated backwards by a per- 
son who lived only a few centuries 
ago. ‘The still more extravagant an- 
tiquity claimed by Mr Pinkerton for 
his favourite Goths, reminds us of a 
story we have heard of a pompous 
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Celtic Chief, who constructed a ge- 
nealogical tree of his family, that oc- 
cupied a whole side of his hall. Af- 
ter tracing his ancestors thro’ some 
hundred descents, an incident occur- 
ted which occasioned no small em- 
barrassment, and which he expressed 
by a broad label thrown across the 
tree, purporting, that about this time 
the world happened to be created.— 
Having disentangled his pedigree 
from the interruption occasioned by 
the creation, he found no diiliculty 
in tracing it to his own times, 

All traditions refer to the fertile 
plains of Asia as the cradle of the 
human race; and even the most stre- 
nuous ‘advocates of the Goths admit 
that the Celts, or Kelts, were the frst 
tribes who migrated westward, and 
peopled the variousdistricts ef Europe. 
Our learned editor thinks that the 
confusion of tonv'ues which took place 
at Babel is an oriental figure expres- 
sive of the dissentions and animosities 
which broke out among the people 
concerned in that undertaking, and 
which occasioned their separation, and 
subdivision into different tribes under 
their respective leaders. He thinks 
the primary language of Asia, or that 
spoken at Babel, the ground-work of 
all others ; and that languages began 
to differ from each other, in propor- 
tion as they were more immediate, 
or more remote branches from this 
eriginal stock. 

We shall have occasion to advert 
to this point afterwards, Meanwhile 
we may be permitted to offer a few 
conjectures concerning the primary 
use of this tower of Babel. Moses 
informs us they meant its top should 
reach unto heaven, From this we 
may infer it was intended to make 
astronomical observations, and to ac- 
quire a knowledge of the phenomena 
and motions of the heavenly bodies. 
It appears that idolatry commenced 
with the worship of the Sun, as a 
most striking emblem, ot principal 
residence of the Deity; and of fire, 
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as a representative of the sun durin 
his absence. If this tower be th. 
same which the antients describe ag 
standing in the temple of Belus, in 
antient Babylon, which is very pro. 
bable, its figure was pyramidal, re- 
sembling that of a flame of fire. For 
its ascent being by an outer stair, or 
inclined plain, winding in a spiral 
form from the bottom to the top, its 
dimensions were gradually contracted 
from the base to the summit, where 
a broad area was still left. We are 
inclined to think that on this summit, 
not only were astronomical observa. 
tions ‘made, but that religious cere. 
monies and sacrifices were offered in 
honour of the sun; and that at parti. 
cular seasons great fires were kindled 
there, which would be visible over an 
extensive tract of country. We are 
inclined to think the pyramids of 
Egypt were tenples, or altars, in 
honour of the sun, and that their figure 
.Was meant to resemble flame, in the 
same manner. ‘Tho’ viewed from the 
bottom they seem contracted to 2 
point, yet those who have ascended 
them assure us they exhibit a very 
broad area at top, sufficient for all 
the purposes we have pointed out, 
Tho’ some of them have vaults, or 
nitches, in which the bodies of their 
princes may have been deposited, and 
hence they have been reckoned ceme- 
teries; yet it is hardly credible that 
such immense buildings could be con- 
structed merely to hold each the cal 
case of an individual, or without some 
religious excitement which operated 
upon great multitudes of people— 
The Mexicans and Peruvians, whe" 
the Spaniards came among them, Wor 
shipped the sun as their Supreme 
Deity ; the Moon as his wile, and the 
Stars as their children. The 5" 
nious and scientific M. Humboltt, 
who examined several of their xv! 
ples that still remain, informs Us ne 
are all pyramids, which may be ; 
cended by steps in all directions, * 
have areas on their summits on 
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the sacrifices were offered, and reli- 
gious ceremonies performed, while the 
people gathered round their base,— 
These pyramids were chiefly necessary 
in extensive plains, that the religtous 
rites might be. seen by great multi- 
tudes of people ; and yet be so far re- 
moved from their closé inspection, as 
to ill them with superstitious terror. 
It is probable that the Druids, who 
carried the primary language and 
learning, as well as the idvlatrous 
worship of Asia, into Europe, imitated 
the pyramids by their cairns, or vast 
heaps of stones, on which they kind- 
led fires, and offered sacrifices; but 
these being placed on the tops of hills, 
or other elevated situations, did not 
need such costly buildings to render 
them conspicuous, 

We think it extremely probable 
that the original intention of the tower 
of Babel, of the pyramids of Egypt, 
as well as of those which still remain 
in Mexico, was to serve the purpose 
of great national altars, on the tops 
of which religious ceremonies were 
performed, and sacrifices were offered 
in honour of the Sun, and where great 
fires were kindled at particular sea- 
sons of the year. Whatever may be 
in this, it appears certain that the 
antient Chaldeans, Phenicians,Canaan- 
tes, and many other nations, wor- 
shipped the Sun and Moon; the one 
as Lord, the other as Oueen -of the 
Sky; the first under the names of Baal 
or Baalim, of Bel, Belus, or Belenus ; 
and the second under the names of 
Ashtaroth, or Astarte. Whether the 
other deities of these nations were 
only different names of the same per- 
‘onages, or represented the various 
attributes, characters, and exploits 
sertbed to them, we cannot take 
‘pon us to decide. In Egypt, the 

tn and Moon appear to have been 
Worshipped under the names of Osiris, 
a or Apis. How a living bull 
chief = represent the Sun, as the 
other : ject of worship, and many 


animals, and even leeks and 
April 1815, 
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onions came to be held sacred, it is 
hard to determine, Perhaps this may 
have happened by some such process 
as took place among the Hindus, 
where Buddou and his wife appear to 
have been the Sun and Moon, and 
primary objects of religious worship ; 
whose various conjunctions and incar- 
nations struck out a multitude of in- 
terior deities, which were supposed to 
preside over the different departments 
of nature. 

It appears certain that the Celtic 
tribes, who first peopled Europe, wor- 
shipped the Sun as their chief deity, 
under the names of Beal, or Bealan, 
the same with the Baal, Bel, or Bele- 
nus of the Chaldeans and Phenicians, 
and the Bhole of the Hindus: along 
with this, their supreme deity, they 
worshipped other conspicuous objects 
of nature, and a great many subordi- 
nate beings who were supposed to 
preside over the inferior departments 
of the material system. Their other 
principal deities were Astarte, the 
same with the Phenician Ashtaroth, or 
Astarte,the Moon ; Taram, fhunder, 
which seems originally to have been 
an attribute of Beal the Sun, from 
which the Romans had their Jupiter 
Taramis, as they also had their Jupi- 
ter Belenus: Eas, or Es, latinised 
Hesus, a cataract, the name of their 
god of war, and denoting ‘his irresis- 
tible impetuosity: Teutat, Heat, an 
epithet of the Sun, and the same with 
the Phenician ‘Taaut, and the Egyp- 
tian Teutat: Onvana, the Sea: Og- 
madh, Learned, latinised Ogmius.— 
This last Deity is supposed to be the 
same with the Grecian Hercules, 
who went about with a massy club, 
smashing out the brains of all those 
who were so unfortunate as to have 
large bones, or to interfere with his 
favourite trade of dealing in cattle. 
But among the Celts, Ogmadh indi- 
cated Knowledge, Science, and Elo- 
quence, as the effect of these; and 
seems to have been a personification 
of the wisdom manifested in the struc- 
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ture of the universe, by which each 
subordinate part is made to promote 
the main design of the whole. ‘this 
Celtic deity then bore no more rela- 
tion to the Grecian god of strength, 
than ts implied m the common maxim, 
that knowledge ts pore. 

Our ingenious editor renders tt ex- 
tremely probable, that the Greeks and 
Romans borrowed their Deities from 
the Celts at second hand; and that 
their Mythology, or stories concern- 
ing the exploits of their gods, were 
originally Celtic stories, which their 
poets appropriated to their own coun- 
try, and interweaved with their tra- 
ditional history. ‘hus the Grecian 
Zeus, to which the Romans added 
pater, to form Eupater, or Jupiter, the 
chief of their gods, appears to be de- 
rived from Ell, a Celtic adjective, 
which means good, or bencficent, an 
epithet of the sun. ‘Thus also their 
god Apollo appears to be derived 
trom the Celtic Abellio or Aballa, 
pronounced Apellio or Apalla, 1. e. 
the son of the most high, being Celtic 
names of the sun. ‘The great deities 
among the Celts were only seven in 
number, while among the Greeks and 
Romans there were twelve superior 
divinities ; tho’ it would encroach too 
much upen our limits to shew that 
the latter were originally either identi- 
callv the same with the Celtic deities, 
or the attributes and epithets of Cel- 
tic gods, converted into separate be- 
nos, 

Among all the Celtic nations, the 
Druids made a most conspicuous 
feure, and their institution appears to 
have been commensurate with, and 
peculiar to, all the Celtic tribes of 
Europe. name “in Celtic 1s 
Draot, or Dreoie, pronounced Druz 
and Druid, which our editor derives 
trom Dazr,an oak; and a stranger 
or guest. Hence the compound Dair- 
and by abbreviation Draoi, pro- 
nounced Dru, signifying an inhabi- 
tant of the oak. ‘Uhis name the Dru- 


ids derived from their temples, as well ° 
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as places of residence, being generally 
situated in groves, chiefly of oaks, 
But as the Druids monopolized 4)| 
the learning and knowledge of their 
times, their name indicated wise men, 
or philosophers; and after Christianity 
began to prevail, their pretension ty 
miraculous and supernatural powers 
occasioned the term Druid to become 
synonimous with that of or 
Magictan. ‘ence in the translations 
of the Bible into the Gaelic language, 
Simon Magus is called Simon the 
Druid, while the magicians of Eoypt, 
and even the wise men who came to 
visit our Saviour, are all called Druids, 
The Druids were the highest order 
of the Celtic literati. They presided 
in ail sacrifices and religious ceremo- 
nies of every kind. ‘They were the 
supreme judges in all disputes, civil, 
criminal, and religious ; and no tran- 
saction of any consequence, whether 
of a private or public nature, could be 
undertaken without their consent. 
‘Tho’ well acquainted with the use of 
letters on other subjects, their reli- 
gious tenets, or theology, were handed 
down from master to scholar by tra- 
ditionary poems, which they could 
vary or interpret as it suited their 
purpose; and to commit these poems 
to memory, often required the labour 
of twenty years. ‘They engrossed 
the education of the youth of both 
sexes, and thus could mould the minds 
of their kings and nobles to serve 
their purposes. ‘They seem to have 
made considerable progress the 
knowledge of the magnitudes, dis- 
tances, and motions of the heavenly 
bodies; could calculate eclipses and 
other celestial phenomena, and they 
applied their astronomical knowledge 
to support their pretensions to auget) 
or divination, ‘They seem 
have been acquainted with some © 
crets in other branches of physics, by 
which they supported their credit . 
working miracles, It appears tnt 
were not only male, but alse sei 
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merely the wives of the former, but 
persons who had been initiated in the 
mysteries, and who conducted certain 
religious ceremonies, which either the 
males could not perform, or could not 
manage properly without their assist- 
ance. 

‘Lhe next order, in point of dignity, 
among the Celtic literati, were the 
Bards. ‘The original employment of 
these appears to have been to compose, 
or to sing songs, in praise of their 
gods, accompanied with the harp, at 
their sacrifices and religious solemni- 
tie. ‘They also sung the praises of 
their great men, and celebrated the 
exploits of their heroes and warriors. 


We learn from ‘Toland, that they . 


came to be divided mto three classes, 
from the subjects of which they treat- 
ed, and were distinguished by names 
equivalent to chronologers, heralds, 
and comic or satirical poets among 
the vulgar, ‘Toland also 1emarks, 
that though much bombast occurs in 
the compositions of British and Irish 
bards, yet these want not infinite in- 
stances of the true sublime. Their 
epigrams, he adds, were admirable ; 
nor do the modern Italians equal 
iném in conceits. But in stirring the 
passions, their elegies and lamenta- 
tions far exceed those of the Greeks, 
because they express nature much 
more naturally. ‘Lhe order of bards 
ong survived the overthrow of the 
Druidical institution, and among our 
Highland Chieftains some faint traces 

still remain. 
_ The third and lowest order of the 
Celtic literati were distinguished by 
rr of Faidh, or Vaid, from 
“O the Greek Ovateis, and the 
oman Vales, were derived. ‘These 
Were physicians and diviners, and 
they had acquired a considerable stock 
Os Knowledye in natural philosophy. 
this order still con tinue 
a and Isles of Scot- 
old people are posses- 
itional knowledge of the 
Of certain herbs, and they oj- 


; 


ten succeed in curing wounds and 
sores, and even certain diseases, which 
had baffled the regular practitioners, 
But they gather their herbs at sun- 
rise, going often round in the course 
of the sun, with a great many genu- 
flexions and other gestures, while they 
ejaculate or hum over a great many 
verses. ‘They also prepare them for 
use in a secret place, with a great 
many similar ceremonies; and they 
do not ascribe the effect to any efh- 
cacy in the plants, but solely to their 
punctuality in their observance of the 
necessary ceremonies. Should their 
applications fail, they ascribe the fact 
to the omission of some part of the 
ceremony, or its not being performed 
exactly accurding to rule; or to some 
profane intruder, who had marred the 
whole by casting an evil eye on some 
part of the operations, The cuthbear 
dye, the most beaut!ful and permanent 
of any that cnown, and the most 
varied in its tints, which is prepared 
from a species of lichens, was first 
introduced into manufactures from 
the practice of Highland matrons, 
who derived it from the most remote 
antiquity. 

Tho’ the inspection of morals was 
the peculiar basirfess of the Druids, 
yet they were supposed to possess all 
the qualitications of the other orders. 
It is probable they were obliged to 
take degrees in the two inferior or- 
ders, before they could be admitte 
into that of Druids; just as our clergy 
must study the languages and the 
sciences, before they can be admitte 
to the study of divinity. ‘Phe term 
for a graduate in each of the Celtic 
orders was O//amp, pronounced Ollcv, 
which our Editor derives from the 
Gaclic adjective o//, signifying al/; and 
amp, pronounced fav, the hand ; and it 
imported the same thing as ed/-han ded, 
or skilled in every thing. ‘These de- 
grees could only be obtained a‘ter 
long study, and giving satisfactory 
proofs of ability and proficiency.— 
Vrom the multitude of their monu- 

ments, 
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ments, that still remain in some dis- 
tricts, or which were but lately demo- 
lished, it appears that the ordinary 
Druids were more numerous, and more 
commodiously distributed, than our 
parochial clergy at present. But 
there seems to have been a gradual 
ascent of rank and authority among 
them, very similar to the Romish 
hierarchy. Every tribe, or at least 
every sovereign state, had its Arch- 
Druid, who presided over the whole, 
and was commonly near the person of 
the king, who was in some respects 
the Druid’s vassal. It appears that 
Divitiacus the Eduan, the friend of 
Julius Cesar, was Arch-Druid of all 
Gaul, tho’ then subdivided into many 
independent states; and, of course, 
he must have had a number of subor- 
dinate Arch- Druids under his jurisdic- 
tion. Whether they had a supreme 
Druid, similar to the sovereign Pontif 
of the Romish Church, who presided 
over all the Celtic nations, and decid- 
ed all controversies in the last resort, 
does not appear. Butas Julius Caesar 
informs us that many resorted to Bri- 
tain, in order to finish their education, 
and that the Druidical institution was 
in such superior perfection there, that 
some supposed it had been there in- 
vented, it is probable, that if such an 
officer existed, he must have resided 
in Britain, perhaps at Stonehenge, 
which appears to have been a sort of 
Mother Church of Druidism. The 
name which distinguished the chief 
Druid was Coibhz Druz, pronounced 
Corfi, and meant the helpful Druid. 


This was one of the chief titles of the. 


Sun, corresponding with Boedromios 
among the Greeks, and Opifer among 
the Romans, titles of Apollo. Among 
the Celts, it indicated that their chief 
Druid was next to their supreme 
deity in wisdom, power, and glory ; 
being his representative and interpre- 
ter. 

Every one must remark a striking 
coincidence between the Druidical 
institution, and that of the Brah- 
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mans of India, the Magi of Chaldea 
and Persia, the priests of Egypt, and 
even the school of Pythagoras among 
the Greeks, which was framed upon 
these models. Each of them formed 
sodalities, which were distinguished 
by the strictness and severity of their 
discipline, into which no one could be 
admitted, until after long study, and 
his superiors could mould him so as to 
render him instrumental, in his parti- 
cular sphere, in promoting the power 
and aggrandisement of the whole fre. 
ternity. Each of them secured an 
exclusive monopoly of all the know- 
ledge and science that was then at. 
tained; and while the vulgar were 
fascinated and led by the nose by a 
pompous display of superstitious cere- 
monies, the knowledge of the frater- 
nity was made subservient to their 
ambition. All of them inculcated the 
immortality and transmigration of 
souls, or their passage from body to 
body, and even into those of beasts, as 
a punishment for misconduct during 
life ; and it was only souls which were 
distinguished by high intellectual en- 
dowments, or those who had died 
fighting in a cause approved by the 
Druids, that were admitted to the ce- 
lestial regions, and made companions 
of the gods. The people, however, were 
made to believe that the future destt- 
nation of their souls depended entirely 
upon the sovereign will and pleasure of 
the Druids, whose favour it was there- 
fore necessary to conciliate by every 
possible means. A Druidical excor 
munication, as described by Covsat 
and other authors, appears, in Its ef- 
fects, to have even exceeded a Bra- 
minical deprivation of cast, and was 
the most dreadful punishment that 
could be inflicted upon mortal man. 
Another remark occurs,—that al 
the systems of idolatry, which wer 
founded on the worship of the Sun 
and Moon, were distinguished by oe 
cruelty. It is well known that te 
devotees of the Hindu religion yolun- 
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themselves; that multitudes are drown- 
ed in the Ganges, as an offering to 
Ganga; that wives are burnt upon the 
funeral piles of their husbands ; that 
when their gods are moved from their 
temples, multitudes are crushed below 
the wheels of their sacred waggons : 
and it is even said, that, on particular 
occasions, great numbers of human 
victims are sacrificed in their temples, 
This is the more surprising, that the 
Hindus are represented to be so ex- 
cessively humane in other respects, 
that they will not kill a poisonous ser- 
pent, or beast of prey. We have not 
much information concerning the e- 
conomy of the ancient Magian and 
Chaldean worship, but some hints lead 
us to infer that they dealt largely in 
human victims. The Phenicians and 
Canaanites, as well as the Carthagi- 
nians, who descended from them, are 
known to have sacrificed human vic- 
tims, not only by hecatombs, but on 
some extraordinary occasions, by thou- 
sands. The Greeks and Romans are 
known to have offered such sacrifices, 
especially during the early periods of 
their history. ‘he Mexicans, before 
they were subdued by the Spaniards, 
are known to have carried this prac- 
tice to an enormous degree of excess. 
Cesar informs us that the Druids sa- 
crificed criminals ; but when a suffi- 
cient number of criminals could not 
be procured, they sacrificed innocent 
persons, But as they were not only 
the priests who offered the sacrifices, 
but the sole judges who decided in 
all matters of importance, they had it 
in their power to declare who were 
criminals, or to devote whom they 
pleased to sacrifice. Thus they were 
clothed with a most terrific authority, 
which extended to all orders of the 
‘tate. Toland informs us, that the 
tuids often deposed their kings, and 
‘ven sometimes sacrificed them to 
the gods, 
Our editor very properly observes, 
a Sacrifices arose from an uneasy 
‘cience, and a desire to transfer to 
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another creature the punishment due 
to the offender ; and that all Chris- 
tians rest their hopes of pardon and 
acceptance upon the sacrifice made by 
Curist. Though this appears to have 
been the origin of sacrifices, another 
principle seems to have operated upon 
the idolatrous nations. ‘They imagi- 
ned their deities to be but little exalt- 
ed above themselves; that they pos- 
sessed the same appetites and passions, 
and needed meat and drink as much 
as they did. Accordingly we find 
Homer representing the gods and 
goddesses, as forsaking the snowy 
summits of Olympus, and for a while 
suspending their squabbles about the 
Trojan war, in order to regale them- 
selves at a great feast, or sacrifice, a- 
mong the Ethiopians. ‘The priests, 
too, when their shops were not sufh- 
ciently frequented, wee often known 
to exclaim, that the gods were star- 
ved by the impiety of men. It is pos- 
sible, then, that human sacrifices may 
have commenced among a tribe of 
cannibals, who offered to their deities 
what was most agreeable to their own 
palates ; and they may have been con- 
tinued from habit, after this practice 
had ceased, and even adopted by other 
tribes where such a practice was ne- 
ver known. Captain Cook could find 
no symptonis of devouring human flesh 
among the Otaheitans. But they fre- 
quently sacrificed human victims to 
their great deity, the Sun. Captain 
Cook was present at one of these sa- 
crifices ; and at one part of the cere- 
mony, the priest affected to throw the 
eye of the victim into theking’s mouth, 
though he suddenly withdrew it ; and 
the king went through the process of 
chewing and swallowing it. From 
this he inferred they had formerly 
been cannibals; and he understood 
that they believed their deity fed up- 
on the smell of these victims. There 
is reason to conclude that some tribes 
of the Celts, at one period, devoured 
human flesh, at least of prisoners ta- 
ken in war; and human sacrifices, as 

they 
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they rendered the power ef the Druids © 


irresistible, would be continued long 
after cannibalism had ceased. In a 
passage from Pliny, quoted by our E- 
ditor, where that ‘author is assigning 
reasons for the proscription of the 
Druids by the Roman Emperors, he 
says, ** It cannot be sufficiently esti- 
“* mated, how much mankind are in- 
** debted to the Romans for destroying 
‘¢ monsters (the Druids) who reckon- 
‘* ed the sacrifice of a man the greatest 
** act of religion, and his flesh the most 
salubrious feod.”? We cannot think 
the Celts in Gaul, when the Romans 
acquired dominion over them, contin- 
ued to be so savage as to devour hu- 
man flesh ; though we have no doubt 
but the Druids made them believe 
that their gods preferred it to every 
other food.—It must be observed, that 
though the Druids dealt largely in 
buman victims, they also sacrificed va- 
rious other animals. 
(0 be concluded in our next.) 
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PARTING 
rys 
I HF bitter hour, who would not shun, 
When lovers part for ever ? 
t if, like earth and sinki ing sun, 
o Meet again, they sever, 


Nis heav’n, to see from Be: iuty’s eyes 
> tear-drops tremble over; 


Tis heav’n, to breathe the farewell sighs 
That lover breathes to lover. 

To print farewell, who would not love, 
On young sixteen, with kisses, 

While round his head, like streamers TOV 
Her wildly waving tresses. 

Such bliss was mine—the sun’s Jast I 
Hiad on the mountain faded 
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The bird trilled forth its vesper lay, 
Mid clustered blossoms shaded. 
There was a breeze—as soft it blew, 
As Mary’s light foot swimming, 
Amid the flow’rs of wildest hue 
With nascent dewdrops gleaming. 
Why does the smile that ray’d her face 
No longer*gild its roses ? 
Our glance, our whisper, soft enabrace, 
This hour that passes, closes.’ 
But in that smile’s alluring stead, 
O'er ev'ry lovely feature, 
A languid pensiveness is spread 5 
0 never smile was sweeter. 
And from that blue eye’s melting cell, 
The tear of tenderness is springing :— 
“ Farewell, my fondest,—Oh ! farewell,” — 
I cried, unto her bosom clinging. 
15th April 1815. M. 
POEM: 
BY THE Rev. GForcE KNOWLES. 
(Concluded from p. 216. ) 


Part III. 


q WHEN! Nature first came glowing from 
the hand 
“Of the immense creating Lorn of all, 
“And teeming Earth, at the supreme com- 
mand, 


Brought forth the living creatures great 
and small; 


‘No horrid rocks unveil’d their pathless 
hea ids, 
« But lay far hid beneath the gen ial soil 5 
“No threatning cliffs hung oO ’er the fertile 
meads, 


“No barren wastes defy’d the labourer’s 
toil. 


But sw. oetly sloping hills, array’d in green, 


Descril’d the bounds of each extended 
vale, 


“ 7 
While hereand there fresh mantling groves 
were seen, 


“ \ 
Ham Sun-beams sported in the fragrant 
gale. 


The silver Streamlets softly stole along, 
he f 


ertile gliebe spontanevus herba ge bore, 


he feather’d warbiers, with unweary’d 
sone, 


“TrilPd ce 


aseless melody from shore to 
Shore, 


No 
» Srowling tempests shook the rending 
air, 


N 
° nipping frosts the bending crop de- 
Stroy’ d; 


COI 
: re ‘ant spring smil'd on the landscape 
“a 


And 
49 extremes of heat or cold annoy. 
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‘“* The face of nature now, alas! howchane’d, 


**'To barren wilds far stretch’d thro’ ev'ry 


clime 5 
*T was thus in part Cimnipotence aveng’d 
Man’s thoughtless folly, and ungrateful 
crime. 


‘ 


*¢ The human race, regardiess of the hand 


By which alone all happiness is given, 

Transgress’d, remorseless, the supreme 
command, 

And brav’d the angry Majesty of heaven. 


‘ 


Lal 


Long! Long! God’s mercy épar’d the 


thankless race, 

Through every stage of vice and rapine 
hurl’d, 

But impious mortals still despis’d his 
grace, 

Till swept at once fiom the unpeopled 
world. 


‘ 


- 


Almighty vengeance rous’d, the floods 
drew forth, 

From ev'ry cavern of the yawning deep, 

Th’ obedient waves from East, West, 
South, and North, 

O’erwhelin’d the guilty race in endless 
sleep. 


. 


One darling family alone preserv’d, 

Whose constant care was to do nought 
amiss, 

“© All moitals else had widely! widely! 
swerv'd, 

And all were swallos 


s6 vd i int ic vast ab yas. 


‘ 


Q’er all the earth the swelling billows 
rear’d 

Along the heavens tremendous thunders 
roll’da ; 

From blackest clouds incessant torrents 
pour'd, 

And direful tempests on the surges how]’d_ 


‘‘ The raging waves gor’d up the soften’d 
mould, 

And heav’d the rocks out of their latent 
beds 

And as the whirling waters wildly roll’d, 

They form’d rude hiils, and rear’d their 
spiry heads. 


Roughly scoop’d out by this unequail’d 
storm, 

“©The ground work of the present scene 
was laid, 

Tho’ now it wei 


ars a wildly pleasing form, 
With spreading woods, aud various herbs 
array’d. 


Far this varied scene which meets 
our view, 
‘A direful whirlwind lash’d the foaming 
floods, 
Whose 
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** Whose dashing waves plow’d up the vales 
below, 

“* And rear’d these tow’ring hills which 
pierce the clouds. 


*“‘ Twas thus at first each craggy mountain 
rose, 

** Twas thus each barren rock was first un- 
veil’a 

*¢ Till then the rocks, deep hid in dark re- 
pose, 

‘* By loads of earth prolific lay conceal’d. 


** Yet many of the headless human crew, 

** Who greedily each wond’rous tale devour, 

** Believe these cliffs, which stand in distant 
view, 

** The work of demons, and infernal pow’r. 


** See, as an instance, on the airy brow 
** Of yon bleak hill which bounds the south- 
ern sky, 
A huge black rock * o’erhangs the dale 
below, 
** And seems just tumbling head-long from 
on high. 


a 


That rock, says vulgar fame, was plac’d 
of old, 
‘* Low in a plain with tufted heath o’er- 
spread, 
** And thus, as our forefathers oft have told, 
*s It was transported from its antient bed. 


‘© The D-v-l and his Daine, in contest fell, 

‘* Had wag’d infernal war for many a day ; 

** At length they left the darksome deeps of 
hell, 

** And came to yonder hill to end the fray. 


** Long, long they strove, and Satan noth- 
ing gain’d, 

** His dame still louder roar’d with frantic 
brow 3 

*“ His ’vengeful wrath no more could be 
restrain’d, 

** And down he rush’d into the plain below. 


** Yon rock, itself a mountain, up he tore, 

‘** Krom its old seat on yonder shaggy plain, 
** Upon his shoulders the huge mass he bore, 
** And quickly hi’d him up the hill again, — 


‘** Acain th’ infernal fury rais’d her voice, 

** "he horrid sound rung through the echo- 
ing wild, 

** Whilst rocks, amaz’d, at the terrific noise, 

Stood trembling lke the goblin-frighted 
ehild. 


— 


* Cloch-na-Bhien. 


“* Have at you now, you Beldame, roar’d thy 
fiend, 

** And hurl’d the rock, through the resound. 
ing skies, 


Dreadful it fell, and crush’d his breathless 


friend, 
** And there entomb’d Her Hellish Highnes; 
lies ! 


** The wayward fancy of the human mind, 

** Delights to hatch such wonders, far too 
wild, 

** To gain the slightest credit in a mind, 

** Where Heav’n-born reason holds domin. 
ion mild. 


** Such wild imaginations let us spurn, 

** While to the basis of the western sky, 

** Round the horizon vast our eyes we turn, 

** Where endless mountains rear their heads 
on high. 


** There, tow’ring Keev o’erlooks the tenfold 
cloud, 
** And shoots its conic head into the sky, 
** Whilst sable mists its sloping sides en- 
shroud, 
“© And half way hide it from the wond’ring 
eye. 


** There, mattled over with eternal snow, 

** Vast Lochnagair its craggy summit rears, 

‘* Where scarce the wildest mountain her) 
can grow, 

** But hoary rocks seem silver’d o’er wit! 
years. 


‘* The mountain hare, in coat of ermine 
pure, 

‘* Along the sky-top’d hills in safety runs; 

** And there she crops the scanty herb se- 
cure, 

From wide-mouth’d bloody hounds, and 
murd’ring guns. | 


But oft impell’d by winter's savage blast, 

‘* Down to the plains in quest of food to 
roam, 

The hapless wand’rer falls—She breathes 
her last,— 


me. 
‘© And never! never ! sees her native ho 


thund’ring tube inflicts 


wound, 
“* Her snow-white fur bath’d in her crimson 


gore, 
She staggers—halts—then, cumbling 


the ground, 
‘* She falls—and never ! never ! rises more 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, February 28. 1815. 


THE House went into a committee on the 
Scots trial by jury bill;—when a long 
conversation took place. 

Earl Stanhope stated, that he had got the 
opinions of the procurators of Glasgow, that 
it ought to be compulsory on the judges to 
allow. trial by jury in all cases, if the par- 
ties wished jit; and therefore the lawyers 
of Edinburgh should not be suffered to hang 
achain about their necks. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that it was bet- 
ter, in the mean time, to do all that could 
conveniently be done, and not to attempt 
too much. 

Lord Grenville objected to the extent of 
discretion allowed to the Court; and moved 
to insert words to the effect that cases of 
personal injury and verbal wrongs should 
imperatively be called before a jury.—This 
anendment, however, was withdrawn for 
the present, at the suggestion of the Lord 
Chancellor. 

The Lord Chancellor then proposed a 
clause that the jury should be unanimous. 
This clause was merely inserted for farther 
Consideration on the report; but his own 
opinion was decidedly in its favour ; and in 
‘iis Opinion the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
Lord Erskine, Lord Redesdale, the Earl of 
lauderdale, the Earl of Rosslyn, Earl Stan- 
hope, the Duke of Montrose, and Lord Mel- 
“ey cordially concurred. They. considers 
«(trial by jury as the most excellent part 
‘our Judicial institutions, and unanimity 
‘the best and most essential part of it. 

J requiring unanimity, the jury were led 
" pay that deference to reason, and that 
we aud serious attention to their subject, 
pes could not be obtained where the mat- 
— as decided by a plurality of voices ; be- 

“se, in that case, the solution of every 
ee of difficulty was by the house im- 
hk ea proceeding to a vote. All the 
the Le bp spoke expressed their thanks to 
Aancellor, for the learning, knows 
had juegment, (and temper, with which 

broceeded in regard to this bill. 


i 
ae to be farther considered on 
Way, 


4pril 131 5, 


8 


Thursday, March 2. 


CORN LAws.—The Marquis Camden hav- 
ing presented a petition on the subject of 
the corn-laws, 

The Earl of Darnley adverted to the pro- 
ceedings of a late meeting in Kent, which 
was summoned in consequence of a requi- 
sition to the High-Sheriff, who decided to 
hold it at Maidstone on the market-day. 
The result was, that all the rabble of Maid- 
stone attended, together with the workmen 
from the paper-manufactories, and a num- 
ber of idle discharged servants ; who raised 
such a clamour, that he (Lord Darnley,) 
who had been asked to open the business, 
could not be heard; and the landowners 
and occupiers of land adjourned to an inn 
in the town; where, at a very respectable 
Meeting, certain resolutions and the present 
petition were agreed to. Lord Darnley 
took the opportunity of adverting to a pub- 
lication in the newspapers, purporting to 
be a speech delivered by the Chief Magis- 
trate of London, which he must consider as 
altogether an unfounded statement; it be- 
ing impossible to believe that one whose 
peculiar duty it was to preserve the peace 
would utter sentiments wholly subversive 
of it. It was there stated, that.the Lord 
Mayor of London had said that the import 
price being 80s., the average price would 
be at that amount,—an assertion which was 
negatived by all experience; and it would 
be seen that grain had actually fallen in 
price on the last market-day, notwithstanding 
the measure relative to the corn-laws which 
was under the consideration of the Legis- 
lature. It was also alleged to have been 
stated by the worthy magistrate, that if the 
measure was carried, fixing the import price 
at 80s., the quartern-loaf would be at 1s. 4d. 
or ls. Gd. The worthy magistrate, of alk 
men, ought to know what could be done 
with a sack of four ; and it was known that 
the produce of a quarter of wheat might be 
made into 104 quartern loaves,—at all 
events, it would at least produce 80. ‘Ta- 
king it then at the very lowest calculation, 
and the average price of wheat at 80s., the 
quartern-loaf ought not to be more than 
Ils. How it happened that the quartern- 
loaf in London was dearer than in the coun- 
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try, the Lord Mayor and Court of Alder- 
inen would best explain*. 

Earl Stanhope animadverted on the ex- 
pressions applied by Lord Darnley to the 
persons attending the meeting at Maid- 
stone ; observing, that they of course feit 
keenly upon such a subject, and must, re- 
specting any question that related to starv- 
ing the people. As to the speech attribu- 
ted to the Lord Mayor of London, the pro- 
per way would have been for the noble lord, 
before he commented upon it, to have sent 
the newspaper to that magistrate, and ask- 
ed him whether he really used these expres- 
sions. Upon this measure, he thought, the 
Legislature were beginning at the wrong 
end: the proper way would be to see what 
could be done for the purpose of decreasing 
taxation, and thus to render labour cheap, 
and enable the farmer to sell cheap. In- 
stead of this, a number of taxes had been 
proposed, which would fall with increased 
weight upon the farmer and the lower clas- 
ses of society. 

The Earl of Lauderdale deprecated the 
use of inflammatory language, and particu- 
larly the phrase of starving the people. It 
was net, nor could it be the intention of any 
man to propose a measure that would have 
a tendency to starve the people. The ob- 
sect of the measure now before Parliament 
was the general welfare of the people; and 
whenever that measure caine before the 
House, it should have his firm support, con- 
vinced as he was that it was essential to the 
well-being of the country. 

The Earl of Liverpool agreed with the 
Earl of Lauderdale as to the essential im- 
portance of the measure now before Parlia- 
tment regarding the corn-laws ; and observ- 
ed, that it was too much for Earl Stanhope 
to say that the proposed taxes would press 
upon the agriculture of the country, and 
upon the lower classes 3 the fact being, that 
agriculture was exempted, and that the 
greatest cure had been used that the new 
taxes should attach most to the higher clas- 
ses, and those the best able to bear them. 
As to a decrease of taxation, there was every 
disposition in the Government, and must 
be in every government, to lighter. the bur- 


* The Lord Mayor is also reported to 
have said, ** that the members of the House 
of Co:nmons, on taking their seats, were all 
sworn to be gentlemen of landed property ; 
but the landed interest was supposed to con- 
stitute only a twentieth part of our popu. 
lation ; and was it to be endured, that the 
‘twentieth part of the population of a coun- 
try should fix a maximum or minimum on 
necessary for the subsistence of 
the other nineteen twentieths 7” 


of Parliament. 


dens of the people. The noble Earl, hy, 
ever, must be aware, that the public cre, 
ditor must be paid, and the establishinent. 
for the peace and security of the country 
provided for; but the fact was, that tip 
people would be this year relieved fron 
taxation to the amount of £.9,000,000, 

Earl Stanhope, in explanation, disclaim. 
ed having ever intended to impute to any 
one a wish to starve tho people, or having 
at all hinted that the public creditor ough; 
not to be paid, ora peace establishment pro. 
vided for. 

The petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Friday, March 3. 

Several petitions on the corn-laws were 
presented. One from the parish of s 
Luke’s, against the proposed alterations, 
had been signed by eight thousand persons 
in the space of eighteen hours; and Lord 
Grenville, who presented it, adduced this 
as a proof, that whatever might be alleged 
to the contrary in that House, the puilic 
feeling was never more decided than it now 
was upon this question. Whatever might 
be the ultimate judgment of Parliament ci 
this important subject, it would well be- 
come the dignity ef the Legislature, not 
hurry forward any measure that might le 
in contemplation. Little could be gaincd 
by precipitation—by running a race wil 
the subjects of this country, so as to have 
the measure passed before the people hat 
an opportunity of declaring their opinion 
upon it. If the Legislature really wished 
its decisions to be treated with respect aut 
deference, it was of the last importance the: 
there should be no appearance of hurry— 
no attempt to prevent the voice of the peo 
ple, when regularly and temperately 
pressed, from being heard and duly attend: 
ed to. But at any rate, no precipitation 
could prevent the universal sense of the 
people froin being expressed and felt. 

The report of the Scots jury trial bill wes 
taken into consideration. 

The Lord Chancellor proposed a claus 
providing that the jury must be unanimous 
in their verdict, as in England; and that 
the man who was first drawn, ot first a 
swered to his name, should be the forema 
or chancellor.—These amendments Wwe 
unanimously agreed to. 

The Lord Chancellor then stated, that he 
had considered the sulject with view” 
ascertain whether it was possibie to apt 
out any particular classes of cases wit cl 
spect to which it should be compu it 
the part of the judges to allow the jo) “7 
at the request of the parties. This " of 
done out of deference to the opinion 
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propriety of such a provision; but he was 
corry to say, that he did not see how that 
opject could possibly be at present accom- 
plished. 

Lord Grenville regretted that it had ap- 
peared to those whose experience was much 
superior to his own, that no line could be 
drawn for the discretion of the judicature. 
However, the measure was only in its com- 
mencement, and time might find a remedy 
here as in other tHings. It was to be sub- 
jected'te the perpetual care and perpetual 
revision of the House. As the bill now 
stood, though it by no means yet came up 
to his desires, he could not but look upon 
it as one of the most important boons with- 
in the power of the Legislature to give to 
Scotland. 

The bill was then ordered to be engros- 
sed. 

Monday, March 6. 


An immense number of petitions against 
the Corn Bill were presented from various 
parishes in the cities of London and West- 
minster, and from places in the country ; 
the aggregate of the signatures is supposed 
to exceed 300,000. 

No business of importance transacted du- 
ring the week. 


Monday, March 13. 


coRN LAWS.——Earl Grey, in the course 
of an arguinentative specch on this subject, 
said, he was at a loss to conceive why 80s. 
should be stated as the proper sum at which 
foreign corn might be imported. One wit- 
ness stated to their Lordships’ Committee 
that he could not produce it at less than 
0% § another had'stated 120s. a third from 
Ws. to’ 100s.; Mr Arthur Young 87s. ; 
Mr Driver 96s.; Mr Turnbull 84s.; and 
Mr Brodie and some others, from 84s. to 90s. 
If these opinions were well founded, the 
protecting price ought to be much higher. 
He did not think however that they were 
‘orrect, for their calculations were founded 
°n a principle which stated the expences of 
the agriculturist much higher than they 
cught to be, He imputed mo improper mo- 
‘Wes to the gentlemen who gave this evi- 
dence. But he must state, that there were 
Persons of authority equal to those who had 
“el examined, whose opinion was that a 
oo much lower than 80s. would be suf- 
mo to protect the farmer. His Lord- 
by moving to institute a 
“r inquiry relative to the state of the 
i commerce, and consumption of 
th ‘sand the state of the laws relating 

‘ereto,” 
The Earl of Der by, implored the House 
Mh ag the motion of his Noble Friend. 
tlof Limeric, Viscounts Mount- 
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joy and Sidmouth, Earls of Lauderdale, and 
Hardwicke, opposed the motion as unneces- 
sary, all the information required being be- 
fore the House. 

Lord Grenville urged, in a lengthened 
speech, many strong arguments against pre- 
cipitating the Bill, and legislating without 
full and accurate information before them. 

Lord Liverpool conterided that the sub- 
ject had occupied the attention of Parlia- 
ment three years, and during the last Ses- 
sion that inquiry was renewed, and the re- 
sult of it was the mass of evidence now up- 
on the tables of both Houses of Parliament. 
One thing was most certain, that whatever | 
it might be thought necessary to do, should 
be done without delay. If they meant to 
legislate, they should Jegislate at once, but 
their pace ought neither to be quickened 
nor retarded by the clamour out of doors. 
The injury which the country was sustain- 
ing from indecision and procrastination was 
great. Many estates could not be sold, 
many farms could not be let, and many 
landlords who were disposed to lower their 
rents, could not do so till it was known de- 
cisively what course Parliament intended 
to pursue. Neither land nor labour could 
stand upon its true footing in the present 
uncertainty of this measure. Upon a divi- 
sion, Earl Grey’s motion was negatived by 
124 to 18. 

* Wednesday, March 15. 

On Lord Liverpool moving the second 
reading of the Corn Bill, Lord Grenville 
opposed it at great length, and with much 
eloquence. Earl Fortescue, Earl of Selkirk, 
and Lord Lauderdale, shortly spoke in fa- 
vour of the Bill, the second reading of which 
was carried by 127 to 17: ordered to be 
committed on Friday. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, February 23. 


CORN LAWS.—Mr Burrell moved the or 
der of the day for the house resolving itself 
into a committee of the whole house, to con- 
sider further of the resolutions respecting 
the corn laws. 

Sir J. Newport said, there were two clas- 
ses of opponents to the measure now pro- 
posed for the adoption of the house. The 
first class were those persons who boldly 
opposed any interference or restraint what- 
ever ; the others were those who pretended 
to wish to protect the agriculturist, but con- 
fined that protection to bounds so narrow, 
as to render it altogether nugatory. To the 
first of those he would say, that to adopt 
their plan we must live in Utopia, and not 
only live in Utopia ourselves, but must be 
surrounded by empires equally well regii- 
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lated. With respect to the second class, he This doctrine was equally applicable to (}, Mr 
would say, it was absolutely impossible the exclusion of foreign agricultural produce, wan re 
British grower could meet the foreign True it was, that the farmer and the lang, again 3 
grower in the market without protection, lord were suffering under circumstances ai. put the 
, unicss he were relieved from the load of the tending the unexpected termination of th, posed ¢ 
hee notional debt, and that excess of taxation, war. It was equally true, that the high contim 
ae which at present lay on their shoulders. prices during the continuance of the wa; Sir M. 
ta The right honourable baronet strongly ur- gave a great stimulus to agricultural sp. price 
at ged the policy of encouraging the agricul- culations, which was withdrawn on the course 
at turists of Ireland. With respect to public peace. It was from this stimulus, and the amendi 
i + opinion, it was not the duty of the house _ spirit of speculation hence excited, that the A di 
, { to irritate the feelings of the people, but to farmer was induced in many cases to give of 80s. 
an soothe them, and to induce them to look the most extravagant rents ; but was this a ]44. 
| au up to the house as their protector; but at reason for interfering to prevent the natural ‘The 
ad the same time, neither were they to give tendency of such speculations? Had not 
ake ~ way to popular prejudice, but to act on all the commerce of the country suffered at 
i it occasions for the general good. The mea-_ times similar disasters; but was it ever COR} 
sie sure now proposed was pne for protecting thought that the losses arising from this Commi 
. if a certain article of manufactory, ifhe might commercial speculation should be made the nev 
Hee: « so call it ; and he would ask what article of good? ‘There was also this set-off against from tl 
| Hy manufacture was there which was not pro- present temporary inconvenience, that du- it migh 
hie tected ? then why, he would ask, should ring the happy period of war, the farmer to diffe 
iit not corn also ?—Much had been said of the and the land-holder had been making im. many g 
artes population at large. Why, in Ireland and mense profits, while the rest of the com- tary ex 
ag England near 9,000,000 of the population munity were suffering. But it was said he felt 
sig! were dependent on agriculture; and were that the measure was necessary to prevent what h 
apse these 9,000,000 of persons to be considered the comparatively unproductive land from ous pro 
ae as of no importance in the scale of popula- being thrown out. of cultivation. This, the pri 
cceeu), tion? The right honourable gentleman a- however, was inconsistent with another ar- ed. - If 
iti gain urged the policy of encouraging Ire- gument on the same side, that it would the lan 
ae land, who, he said, returned us corn for our eventually secure lowness of prices. Should ed from 
dab manufactures ; since near 4-dths of the po- it be so, this would equally throw the poor pensatic 
a ae pulation of Ireland were clothed from head lands out of cultivation. The next grand vested 
ae to foot by Great Britain, and thus Ireland argument was, that the measure was ne- estates, 
ae became a source of wealth to us, by taking cessary to render us independent of sup- Mr ( 
Pa, our manufactures in return for their coun- plies from abroad. This would be a legi- protecti 
ai try produce. timate reason, even in point of national de- land an 
eet Mr F. Lewis, Lord Proby, Mr Calcraft, fence, if other interests were not sacrificed. and we 
Ae Sir N. Colthurst, Mr Morris, Sir E. Bryd- It was generally allowed, however, that hations 
ae ges, Mr Lockart, Lord Compton, and Mr the foreign corn imported was small in encoura 
ae J. P. Grant, severally spoke for the Reso- quantity, when compared with our own Market 
i lutions, as necessary for the relief of the growth; but even if the importation wa consum 
Viet agricultural interests. larger, he had no apprehension it would Would i 
van Mr Horner observed, it had been said, lead to a dependence injurious to us. How Mess 
ae that as the industry of the manufacturer many other corn markets were open to our Bitzger: 
Hi was protected by prohibition, the farmer supply besides those of France; and was" Lascelle 
ieee was entitled to similar protection. This at ali likely that another tyrant would arise land, su 
hy ie might be a good argumentum ad hominem to combine the world against us? Even - Fatt oy 
: when addressed to the manufacturer, but such another combination arose, it Woll Mri 
at it was the duty of the house to take an en- be impossible to shut us out from supply ’ mion of 
ait larged view of the policy of the country. and a sufficient proof of this was, thet ser their pr 
he ile would like to know afso what the far- 1810 to 1812, when the influence of pore heral ad 
Peet mer would benefit, if he were at liberty to parte was at its height, we had the larges of the ¢ 
ially from hands, 
Re procure his manufactures in any other mar- importations of corn, and especially - a the 
oe ket of the world. Could he get his coarse France herself. With regard avenge VY we 
aes woollens, or his general articles of manu- of price, the best means of securing it Ta sreatest 
facturing consumption, cheaper from abroad by making our corn merchants ‘Westion 
Wi than in thiscountry ? But the true way of that they could get. foreign corn otite on ais 
Hoe considering even manufacturing prohibi- wanted it. On all these grounds, he sear “aa 
tions, was to regard them as clogs to the ed the present measure quite 
general prosperity, and throwing capital Mr Baring’s amendment ** tor @ 
into wrong channgls, and diminishing upon be limited” was then put, and 
the whole the produce of national wealth. without a division. Mr Prig 
Nat 
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Mr Baring then moved that the chair- 
nan report progress, and ask leave to sit 
again ; on which the gallery was cleared, 
put the question of adjournment was dis- 

of without a division, and the debate 
continued on a new question, moved by 
Sir M. W. Ridley, that instead of 80s. the 
price of ‘76s. should be inserted: in the 
course of whicb Mr Baring moved another 
amendment, that it should be fixed at 72s. 
_ A division then took place—for the price 
of 80s. 209 ; for that of 72s. 65; majority, 
144. 

‘The resolutions were then agreed to. 


Monday, February 27. 


corn LAWS.—On the Report of the 
Committee being brought up, Mr Barclay, 
the new Member for Southwark, said, that 
from the short time he had sat in the House, 
it might be deemed presumptuous in him 
to differ so directly in his opinion from so 
many gentlemen of much longer parliamen- 
tary experience than he had to boast; but 
he felt himself imperiousiy cailed on by 
what he deemed his duty, to enter his seri- 
ous protest against these Resolutions, and 
the principle upon which they were found- 
ed. - If he understood that principle right, 
the landlord now came forward and claim- 
ed from the House and Country, a com- 
pensation for the capital which they had in- 
vested in the improvement of their own 
estates. 

Mr Grattan argued, that unless a high 
protecting price .was obtained, both Eng- 
land and Ireland would be put out of tillage, 
and we must depend entirely upon other 
hations for a supply of corn. Whereas if 
encouragement was given, the domestic 
market was capable of supplying all our 
consumption, and the prosperity of Ireland 
Would increase, 

Messrs. C. Yorke, Bankes, D. Giddy, 
Fitzgerald, Courtenay, Whitbread, Lord 
Lascelles, Sir J. Warrender, and Sir T. Ack- 
land, supported the Resolutions. Mr Mar- 
ryatt opposed them. 

Mr Baring said, he had the highest opi- 
nin of the landed interest : he looked upon 

“ir predominance in Parliament as a ge- 
aa advantage ; he considered the liberties 

€ country as most safely placed in their 
ds. He believed, that in the longrun 
a Were the class which voted with the 
= independence. As the present 
affected their own inter- 
abies: — supposed they acted under 
nufact et in these discussions, the ma- 

‘ers had been pretty roughly hand- 

— as the scum of the earth. 
the prig “ means were adopted to keep up 
| » there never would be any other 


circulation than Bank notes and tokens. 
The whole quantity of cultivated land in 
Great Britain and lreland was 69 millions 
of acres, and a bounty of 10s. to the land- 
lord in the shape of a tax on the rest of the 
community, already established by law, 
would afford an annual sum of 32 millions 
sterling. 

General Gascoyne declared his intention 
to divide the house on the question of bring- 
ing up the Report. If supported by a ma- 
jority, he said he should then move that 
the Resolutions be re-committed for the 
purpose of inserting 72s. instead of 80s. 

General Gaseoyne’s motion being nega- 
tived by 235 to 35, Mr Baring moved 
that the House do adjourn, which was lost 
by 212 to 423 and the Report being brought 
up, the question that it be read, was carried 
ov a third division by 193 to 29. ' 


February 23. 


Sir S. Romilly, at the close of a long 
speech, moved a Resolution that nine months 
having elapsed since a definitive Treaty of 
Peace with France was signed, and this 
country being now at peace with all the 
world, and in a state of internal tranquillity, 
it was contrary*to the act of the 42d of 
Geo. 3. c. 90. to continue any part of the 
militia embodied. 

Messrs B. Bathurst, Douglas, H. Ad- 
dington, and Peel, with the Attorney and 
Solicitor Generals, spoke against the mo- 
tion, and Messrs Abercromby and Littleton 
in its support. 

Lord Milton conceived, that though the 
letter of the law might not have been vio- 
lated, yet the spirit and intention of the 
militia laws had undoubtedly been violated. 

The motion was ultimately negatived by 
179 to 76. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved, 
that the Corn Resolutions be now read a 
first and second time. Mr Colcroft moved, 
that the protecting price be 72s. instead of 
80s. which was negatived by 154 to 55. 


Wednesday, March 1. 


Petitions were presented from South- 
wark and Greenwich against any alteration 
in the Corn Laws.—Mr Robinson brought 
up the New Corn Bill under the title of 
*¢ a Bill to amend the Laws now in force 
for regulating the importation of Corn.” It 
was read a first time, ordered to be printed, 
and read a second time on Friday. 

Mr Baring moved as an amendment té 
substitute Friday se’nnight: after some dis- 
cussion the amendment was negatived by 
109 to 79. 

SPANISH PRISONERS.—Mr Whitbread 2- 
gain brought under review the. conduct of 
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Sir J. Duff, and General Smith at Cadiz 
and Gibraltar, and moved an Address to the 
Prince Regent, earnestly desiring his Royal 
Hiighness’s reprobation to be conveyed in 
the strongest terms—the adoption of mea- 
sures to prevent the recurrence of similar 
conduct, and endeavours made to obtain 
the liberation of the parties. 

In thediscussion that followed, Mr Bragee 
Bathurst admitted that General Smith’s con- 
duct was indefensible; but denied that Sir 
J. Duff ought to be considered as the tool 


of the Spanish Government. It was ac- 


knowledged on both sides, that Ferdinand 
the Seventh had’ exhibited himself as an 
ungrateful, bigotted, and arbitrary tyrant. 

In the course of the discussion, Mr Whit- 
bread having noticed the behaviour of a Bri- 
tish officer, Gen. Whittingham, who com- 
mandcd the advance of the Spanish army, 
on Verdinand proceeding to Madrid, to over- 
turn the Constitution and dissolve the 
Cortes, Mr Hart Davies said, that Gen. W., 
who was his relation, held a Spanish com- 
mission, and had received orders from his 
superior officer General Elio: he was a very 
disinterested man, had left a lucrative pro- 
fession in this country, and owed his pro- 
motion solely to merit. On a division, the 
motion was rejected by 69 to 51. 

While the numbers were counting on 
the division, an altercation took piace be- 
tween Mr Whitbread and Mr Hart Davis, 
in the lobby of the House; Mr D. said, that 
General Whittingbam’s name had been used 
most unwarrantably ; and Mr W. replied 
that bis conduct was different from other 
British officers, who, rather than serve the 
views of the Spanish monarch, had chosen 
to throw up their cqmmissions. This al- 
tercation being reported to Mr Speaker, he 
requested that they might be called into the 
House ; and on their resuming their seats, 
rcquested an assurance that they would take 
no further notice out of the House of what 
had passed within that night. They both 
complied; and Mr H. Davies saying, he 
gave the required assurance reluctantly. 


Thursday, March 2. 


Lord Archibald Hamiiion, alluding to the 
expiry of the Bank Restriction Bill, and 
its renewal, moved ** that a committee be 
appointed to examine into, and to state the 
total amount of the issues of paper made 
by the Bank ; whether they are in a condi- 
tion to resume cash payments, and whether 
they were taking any steps to enable them 
to do so. ‘To inquire into the connection 
between the Bank and the Government : 
also into the profits made by the Bank, and 
whether they were willing to replace the 
tokens they had issued, according to the 


standard of silver also to the purchase of 
gold,” &e. 

In the course of the discussion, the Chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer stated, that it was 
his intention to propose the 5th July, 1816, 
as the period when the restriction on cash 
payments should expire. 

. Messrs Horner and Tierney urged the 
necessity of a preliminary Committee to 
inquire into the situation of the Bank, and 
forcibly pointed out the propriety of govern- 
ment rendering themselves independent of 
the Bank, let the expence be what it might. 

Mr Baring, as a Director of the Bank, 
declared his conviction that the hopes held 
out by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would prove fallacious. He was convinced 
that the Bank would not be able to resume 
cash payments for several years. 

Mr W. Smith remarked, as a proof of 
the superior foresight of Mr Fox, that the 
very day after the Bank ceased paying in 
specie, he called upon that distinguished 
statesman, and mentioning to him the cir- 
cumstance, added, ** but it can’t last long.” 
** Can’t last long!” replied Mr Fox, “1 
don’t know what you may do, but I think 
I shall never live to see it opened again.” 
The motion of Lord A. Hamilton was nega- 
tived on a division : Ayes, 38: Noes, 124. 

The House then went into a Committee 
on the Bank Restriction Bill, in which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed to 
fill up the blank, left for the insertion of the 
period to which its operation should be of 
mited with the words “* fifth of July 1816. 

Mr Grenfell moved, ** that the worss 
‘ and no longer,’ ** should be added.” On 
this amendment a division took place, and 
it was lost by a majority of 92 to 35. ‘The 
Bill then passed through the Committee. 


Friday, March 3. 


A vast number of petitions, signed by 
near 100,000 persons, were presented 2 
gainst any alteration in the Corn Laws. 

On Mr Vansittart moving the second 
reading of the Bill, Mr Lambton proposed 
an amendment, that it should be read a st 
cond time this day six months. =~ 

Mr Robinson, in reply to Sir J. Shaw, 
denied that the object of the Bill was to 
raise the price of corn: on the contrary, be 
would declare most unequivocally, that a 
object in bringing forward the measure 
to reduce the price of corn (General Laug 
ier.) ran 
Lord A. Hamilton pointed out the ad° - 
dity of this declaration. If the Bill — 
the House went to reduce the price of ee 
how was the farmer tou be benefited 
passing of the bill ?. Would it not ore 
increase the very evil of which aa’ raf 
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dain? To make bread cheaper than it is, 
would be, according to the previous state- 
ments of their advocates, to consummate 
their ruin. 

Mr Baring remarked the same subter- 
fuge was tried at Maidstone by Lord Darn- 
iey, and detected by the multitude. Why, 
ne would ask, should gentkemen persevere 
iy supporting such a measure if it promised 
no benefit to the farmer, aiid excited such 
loud and general clamour through the coun- 
iry? 

After some further discussion, the second 
reading was carried by 218 to, 56, and the 
commitment on Monday next by 215 to 44. 


Monday, March 6. 


Petitions were presented against the Corn 
Laws from Southwark, Saiford, Warwick, 
Oxford, Southampton, Ashton-under-Lyne, 
Nottingham, Chatham, Manchester, City 
of Lendon, Leeds, Wakefield, Pomfret, 
Derby, Trowbridge, Paisley, Plymouth, and 
Warwick. 

The House then, after amendments pro- 
posed by Sir G. ‘Heathcote and Gen. Gas- 
coyne for postponing the Bill till after Eas- 
ter, which was negatived by majorities of 
126 andl 49, went into a Committee, when 
Mr Robinson moved that the blank should 
be filled up by inserting the sum of 80s. a 
quarter, In the middie of the discussion 
which ensued, Mir Lambton stated,-that on 
his way to that House he saw the avenues 
to it surrounded by the military, which ap- 
peared to him so contrary to the principles 
of the Constitution, that he should move that 
the House do immediately adjourn. 

Lord Castlereagh reproached the Honour- 
able Gentleman for not enquiring if the mi- 
tery had not been called in by the civil 
power. He stated, that the House was 
surrounded by a numerous and tumultuous 
which menaced the Members; that 
the civil power being unequal to restrain 
their violence, the Magistrates had called 
inthe military. 

The Speaker acknowledged that the or- 
(ers had emanated from himself. The safe- 
x of taembers must be provided for, and 
¢ held himself responsible for the advice 
he had given, 

Mr Croker said, that he had been stop: 
a “wg entrance of the House, was seiz- 
e and several blows struck 
name Was demanded, and the 
the vote which he meant to give 
woh Bill. In the confusion the 
With the los. vr other, and he got away 

Sir W. te the skirt of his coat. 

Void the hes i said, that in order to a- 
Howe.’ had endeavoured to get 
Ouse threugh Westminster Hall 
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but was stopped and asked his name. He 
said to the people, ‘* 1 won't deceive ye, 
nor will I state what my vote will be. I 
shall certainly act according to the dictates 
of my conscience, after heaving this mea- 
sure fully discussed. Unless you pursue a 
different conduct, you, and all of you, may 
yet regret your present atte:inpt to overawe 
members in parliament ; and if my life were 
in danger, I would sacrifice it in sucha 
case as.this.” After much difliculty he got 
through. 

One Member said, he had been buffetted 
about by the. mob like a shuttlecock between 
two batticdores; and Sir Fred. Flood de- 
clared that he had been carried above 100 
yards on the shoulders of the mob, and tos- 
sed abéut like a mackarel at Billingsgate. 
Mr Morris, the High Bailiff of Westmin- 
ster, and Messrs Baker and Kinnaird, ma- 
gistrates, were then called, and deposed, 
that the crowd assembled on the outside of 
the House was too great to be dispersed by 
the civil force at their command, or to pro- 
tect the persons of Members coming to the 
House ; and upen eommunicating with the 
Speaker, had received orders to call in the 
Horse Guards. It was admitted by all, that 
Mr Lambton had evineed a coristitutional 
jealousy highly praiseworthy. 

Lord Castlercazh contended strongly in 
favour of the Bil’, and of 80s. as a protect- 
ing: price.. Mr Baring replied, after which 
the minimum of 80s. was carried by 205 to 
77 votes. 

Wednesday, March 8. 

Petitions against the Corn Bill were pre» 
sented from different places. On the mo- 
tion that the Report of the Corn Bill be 
now received, Sir Gilbert Heathcote, after 
Stating that he had a large property in land, 
yet considered the present measure oppres- 
sive, moved that the Report be received 
this day six months. 

Sir James Grafam said, that after mak- 
ing every inquiry into the condition of the 
agricultural interests for twelve months 
past, he could now state that it wou'd be 
perfectly satisfactory to a great holy of 
landholders if the average price were tixed 
at 72s. so as to give SUs. for the very best 
wheat. This was the opinion likewise of 
a great many impa:tial Surveyors, whom 
he had consulted. The landholders to whom 
he alluded had, therefore, been not a little 
surprised to find the average fixed at 80s. 
Was the price of Jabour to be reduced one 
third, and yet the price of grain to be kept 
up, SO as to press so heavily upon the ma- 
nu‘icturing interests? The amendmeat was 
iuen negatived by 168 to 50. 

Mr Baring then reprobated the indecent 
haste with which this Bill was passed thro’ 
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its several stages.- Several Members had 
declared in fayour of the Bill, toshew that 
they were not to be intimidated by the me- 
naces out of doors, mor. would he suffer 
himself to be overawed by Gentlemen with- 
in, from conscientiously. discharging his du- 
ty, and declaring his sentiments: the blanks 
were then filled ; all the amendments being 
negatived by great majorities, and the Bill 
ordered te be read a third time on Friday. 
» Some conversation ensued about the dis- 
turbances in the metropolis, when Mr Hiley 
Addington detailed the steps taken by the 
Secretary of State for preserving the public 
tranquillity. The whole of the civil force 
had been put in requisition; a large mili- 
tary force was ordered to the capital, and 
stationed in the environs, with artillery, 
and the town divided into ten districts, to 
each of which a Magistrate had been ap- 
pointed, 
Thursday, March 9. 

The different petitions presented against 
the Corn Laws up to this day are supposed 
to have been.signed by not fewer than 
300,000 individuals. 

The Finance Resolutions were postponed, 
_. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in reply 
tora question from Mr Protheroe, stated, 
that with respect to .the window duty on 
warehouses, where either health or business 
required a great number of windows, he 
had no objection to a modification. There 
were two classes of warehouses to which he 
mtimated, that a modification of the duty 
would be applied : namely, where there are 
a great number of small windows, and where 
the windows are separated by small divi- 
sions. In these cases he would propose to 
substitute the duty of Is. 6d, instead of 
33s. 6d.. In ¢he case of the number of win- 
dows in warehouses of the latter class, ex- 
ceeding 100, he intended to propose, that 

ithey should be charged by ineasurement as 
ain green houses. te further observed, that 
-the ,presest schedule of duties was not to 
extend to warchouses which had formerly 
~been exempted on the ground of poverty. 


Friday, March 10. 


Sir Francis Burdett, in presenting a-Pe- 
tition,. signed by 42,473 inhabitants of 
Westminster, against the Corn Bill, wished 

te correct a mistake that had gone abroad, 
of, his having. been 2 friend to the measure. 
He was no supporter of the Corn Bill. Go- 
vernment were alone interested in the mea- 
sure, as they found it necessary to. bolster 
up the system of taxation, which they were 
.~iggolved to continue. 


“sehted in some of the public prints as hav- 
ing abandoned his former principles: it had 
been said, that the landlord at length ap- 


He had been repre=™ 
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pears, and the patriot disappears ; and tha: 


he permitted interest to stifle every othe 


consideration. Yet he had no interest jn 
the Bill; it would neither add one farthing; 
nor take one farthing from him. His little 
property—his little establishment, was ever 
in a peace establishment (langh.) He had 
in view a permanent state of things, and 
not to take advantage of temporary circum. 
stances. Ifthe Bill passed with the pro. 
tecting price of 80s, the quarter, he should 
not raise his rents; nor if it were thrown 
out, would he lower them. The object of 
the peace est::blishment was to subvert the 
Constitution of the country. He would ap- 
peal to every Member, if any discussion on 
any subject proposed by the Ministry, can 
be viewed in any other light than a mock 
debate ; and if any man who sits in the seat 
which the Noble Lord opposite (Lord Castle. 
reagh), occupies, cannot carry any measure 
he pleases, by a great majority. Whatever 
falls from him is received as if he were 
clothed with the mantle of the Prophet— 
there he sits as an oracle, and all the people 
bow obedience to him (laugh). His opi- 
nion of the electors of Westminster was. 
that they would despise him if he compro- 
mised his opinion to pay court to them. 
But to cut the matter short—bhe would ne- 
ver avail himscif of the scandalous Septen- 
nial Act; and he should at all times be res- 
dy to resign his seat in that House to what- 
ever person they might think more worthy 
of it. He must protest against the systeu 
now adopted of calling out the military, 
and firing out of houses. In walking the 
streets, one runs the risk of being rode over 
by dragoons. A Gentleman, in going along 
the streets the other night, was told by@ 
soldier to go home: his reply was, “1 @ 
not know that martial law is yet establish- 
ed; you may go home if you please; for | 

will not.” The force being unconstitl- 

tional, whatever death ensued was murdet- 

In the case of Burlington-strect, where * 
young man was killed, there was no Jost 

fication. The military ougbt to displ 

their strength rather than conceal it. Suc? 

a thing was never before heard of in th 

ccuntry, as putting men in houses with we 

arms, to fire on the people; to invite th 


people, as it weré, to attack, by ‘she wing Be 


preparation for defence, and then to destr0y 
them in this manner. ‘The labeuring 


_ses would not be benefited by e Bill: ther 


wages would be the same. He thong 
the landed proprietors had been ernie 
dealt with, and that they had been hel hs 
in a very false light. He was sory a 
suffered themselves to be made the 

aw of any Ministry. 
Mr Robinson explained, that 
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and that of his servants, was sought; that 
the armed force had not been concealed ; 
but had shewn themselves before they fired 
from the windows. He conjured him to 
abstain from uttering sentiments calculated 
to inflame the populace. 

Lord Castlereagh said, the Hon. Baronet 
had unmasked his design: he hoped no one, 
with his eyes open, would join in shaking 
the Government and subverting the Consti- 
tution. 

Mess. M. A. Taylor, Methuen, Paget, 
and Sir J. Sebright, spoke in explanation 
of the conduct and principles of the Hon. 
Baronet. 

Sir Francis Burdett said, he did not at- 
tach blame to Mr Robinson individually, 
but to the soldiers employed. Every man 
should protect his property legally and con- 
stitutionally ; the whole metropolis might 
be armed and organized, but by the inter- 
ference of soldiers, a military despotism, 
instead of a constitutional defence, would 
be established. A magistrate being placed 
at the head of the military, did no: change 
the character of the force, no more than a 
staff, painted like that used by a constable, 
made a peace-fficer. His object was to re- 
store, not to subvert the constitution. Who 
says I wish to overturn the Constitution ? 
Way the noble Lord, who was hiinself de- 
tected in an act for which he ought to have 
lost his head, [hear, hear! and great confu- 
sion} I say, that for that act. the Noble 
Lord ought to have lost his head; and by 
an uncorrupt House of Commons he would 
have been impeached, and would have suf- 


fered. He was exposed trafficking in seats: 


in this House. The Noble Lord and his 
friends round him laugh ; he may laugh 
now, secure in the protection he has recei- 
ved from this House: but when this hei- 
Rous traffic was disclosed, you yourself, Mr 
Speaker, stigmatized it as a new practice, 
at which our forefathers would have started 
With horror and indignation, and yet the 

oble Lord was pardoned: let it never be 
forgotten, because the crime was as noto- 
rious as the sun at noon day, and he esca- 
Ped in the general mass of corruption and 
delinquency. Yet the Noble Lord, admit- 
ted to be guilty of this great offence, this 

rect attack upon the constitution, now 
Ventures to stand forward, amidst the ap- 

uses of the House, as the upholder and 
Upporter of that Constitution which he has 
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been proved to have endeavoured to over- 
throw—[ Hear, hear, hear! and great con- 


I cannot approve of the public tumults, 
the breaking of windows, or the unmanly 
practice of attacking defenceless individuals, 
but still less do I approve of the practice of 
letting loose an arined force upon an un- 
armed populace. (Hear, hear!) But J 
can bear with patience the charge of the 


Noble Lord, that I wish to renovate the | 


Constitution, because it has been, 1 am 
proud to say, the whole object of my life. 
The Hon. Baronet has spoken of the Elee- 
tors of Westminster as if they were enga+ 
ged in these disturbances ; he says, that he 
will defend his h:use to the last against 
my Constituents. Does he mean to assert, 
that the enlightened Electors of the import- 
ant City of Westminster are guilty of these 
outrages ? (Hear, hear, and laughter!) 1 
say that no Member has a right to make 
such an assertion, however obnoxious my 
Constituents may be to the corrupt portion 
of this House. I havea right to call it so 
—the Noble Lord was detected in dixgracé& 
ful practices—he was taken in the fact, and 
ex uno disce omnes, that was only one in- 
stance of a consistent system of profligacy. 

Mr Methuen spoke to order; and the 
Speaker said it was a breach of order to say, 
that that House was a consistent system of 
profligacy. 

Sir F. Burdett replied, ** I wish that my 
assertion was not only a breach of order, 
but a breach of truth !” 

Mr H. Summer wished to know if the 


-Hon. Baronet objected to have his words 


taken down. 

Sir F. Burdett said, it was a matter of 
indifference to him; he might do as he 
pleased. 

Sir John Sebright explained, that his re- 
flection did not apply to the electors of 


- Westminster, but only to those persons 


whom the Hon, Baronet addressed in Pa- 
lace- Yard. 

Sir P. Burdett answered, that the house- 
holders of Westminster were the electors = 
he was indifferent whether the measure was 
carried or not ; but was sorry that the peo- 
ple had been deluded by it. The third 
reading of the Corn Bill was then carried, 
after two divisions, by majorities of 168 and 
141 ; and being read, was passed and order- 
ed to be sent to the Lords. 
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ool FRANCE. therefore be a tolerably fair representation pm 
ten of the people: and the result of this session yn 
BONAPARTE, THE BOURHONS, AND THE princ 
the representative body must be taken from 
\ EVER perhaps did the civilized world the class of the highest property in the king. interf 
fp present a scene of more portentous in- dom.” wait 
mM terest than at the present crisis. While we That Bonaparte has become sensible of a 
Pr behold the nations of Europe marshalling the errors of his former despotic govern. yrs: 
4 f their whole strength against France; and ment, and has determined on a more liber- re | 
a, while we see again at the head of that power- al and moderate policy at home and abroad, pte 
ee ful state, the extraordinary chief who has we would be convinced, if we could credit pee 
ue Td so often carried war and desolation from his own testimony, or if we could regard yt 
ae ove end of Europe to the other, it isim-_ the spirit that appears in the various public have § 
4 possible to contemplate, without horror, the addresses and documents, An address from "Oh 
a a approach of that conflict which it is likely the council of state, begins by stating, that rR sa 
Bias will be the consequence of such dreadful ‘* the sovereignty resides in the peopie—it hi : 
preparations. The question of war how- is the only legitimate power ;’—* in 1789 
, i. ever is not yet finally decided; and if the ‘* the nation recovered its rights ;’—* the na- pee 
. i present government of France succeed in  ‘ tional assembly abolished the feudal mo- saan 
+ persuading the other powers of the sincerity ‘ narchy.’—It then enters into the history pen: ; 
a4 a of its pacific professions, the world may yet of Bonaparte, in order to shew that he was Carnot 
af Me: hope for a time to enjoy repose. And sure- chosen by the people ;—declares, that it was ade 
HE ly nothing but the most dire necessity will impossible for him, by abdication, to destroy rte’e 
ri induce the sovereigns of Europe to forego the rights of his son to the crown ; and that ae 
ade the blessings of peace, and again expose his abdication was null and void, because his late 
wit their countries to the risk of devastation and not in conformity with the wishes of the shite 
a bloodshed. people. In his answer to this address, Bo- the 7 
a We have already seen the extraordinary naparte speaks of the sovereignty of the sdiels 
ee progress of Bonaparte, from his landing on people, and adds, * I have renounced all Fiende 
al the shores of the Mediterranean to his re- ‘ ideas of the grand empire, of which dur- the int 
‘ae, sumption of the imperial throne of France. - ‘ ing fifteen years I had only laid the foun- ha va 
Le On that throne he now seems to be more ‘dation. Henceforth the happiness and But 
f firmly seated than ever, and it appears ‘ consolidation of the French empire shall feiiters, 
rad clearly that he means to found his title to ‘ be the sole objects of my attention. In lectful.| 
hi it on the choice and affections of the people. an address of his ministers, we have the making 
th h Accordingly every proceeding since his re- following passages:——* Your Majesty will exertio 
Be turn, as far as we can judge from appear- ‘ forget that we have been the masters of ied 
7 ances, manifests a total change in his prin- ‘ the nations that surround us. Your Ma- sion th 
a ciples and views. He promises liberty at ‘ jesty has prescribed to your ministers the le he 
ae home, renounces wars abroad, and assumes ‘ path they should follow—you have ae general 
i. no power but what shall emanate from the ‘ nounced to the nation the maxims by markin 
{ nation; his ministers are chosen from a- ‘ which you desire it should be governed in differen 
mong the most celebrated republicans; and ‘ future. We are to have no foreign solved 
4 iy among his first acts we find the abolition of |‘ unless it be to repulse unjust ere wal quate p 
Rare the censorship of the press, the abolition —Bonaparte in his answer re-echoes crisis, 
of the slave wade, freedom of worship, and sentiments. Crees of 
‘Be the voting of taxes and laws by the repre- A letter from Bonaparte to the reg Contains 
‘ is : sentatives of the nation legally assembled. of Europe has been published in the ie diers, w 
Well knowing the infigence of an imposing teur, which professes his wish to Whatsoe 
Ce show, he has summoned the members of peace, and to observe inviolate the — yf a prom 
We ve the electoral colleges of France to meet in Paris ; and complains of the nope as " shalt 
bide ** a Field of May, according to the ancient the couriers which he had dispatched we this dee. 
et form of the Franks, to digest a constitu- different courts with his pacitic ae let discharp 
tional charter. ‘Thg assembly may consist By his minister Caulincourt, ye “dition 
of twenty thousand persons ; and a hall is ter has also been addressed to b Ment of 
gee to be prepared for that number. It will bassadors of France, in easiest éing 
4 
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suspending their legation till the receipt of 
new letters of credence ; but ordering them 
to assume the tri-coloured cockade, and to 
proclaim to the Courts at which they reside, 
«that his Majesty has renouneed all the 
projects of grandeur that he may have here- 
tofore conceived, and that the system of his 
Cabinet, and the whole direction of the af- 
fairs of France, is founded on quite another 
principle.” To his troops, Bonaparte re- 
peats the new maxim—** We wish not to 
interfere with the affairs of other nations : 
but wo to those who shall wish to inter- 
meddle with ours, to treat us like Genoa, 
or Geneva, and impose on us other laws 
than those which the nation wills. They 
shall find on our frontiers the heroes of Ma- 
rengo, of Austerlitz, and of Jena; they 
shall find there a whole people ; and if they 
have six hundred thousand men, we will 
oppose to them two millions.” 

One circumstance deserves to be regarded 
as some evidence, of the new system of po- 
licy which rules the eouncils of Napoleon, 
namely, the character of his ministers and 
councillors, among whom, as we have al- 
ready stated, are to be seen some of the 
most celebrated republicans of France, viz. 
Carnot, Grogeire, Roederer, Constant, &c. 
and to these has lately been added Bona- 
parte’s brother Lucien, who it is well known 
refused any public honour or place under 
his late government, and ultimately sought 
shelter in a foreign country, disgusted with 
the despotic sway of his brother, and de- 
spairing of ever beholding real liberty in 
France. Lucien has been made minister of 
the interior, in the room of Carnot, who 
has been removed to the department of war. 

But while Napoleon thus holds forth pro- 
fessions of peace, he does not appear neg- 
leetful of the immense warlike preparations 
making around him ; and accordingly every 
exertion is used to put his army in a state 
ot activity, to be ready to repel any inva- 
‘ion that may be made of France. His 
War minister has presented a report on the 
several state of Europe, which, after re- 
marking on the great preparations of the 
Pie powers, concludes, that war is re- 
“ved on, and that France must make ade- 
to meet the approaching 
asian he Moniteur contains several de- 
aoe a military nature, one of which 
diets to all officers and sol- 
have quitted the army, fer 
to rejoin the army, with 
shal present peace 
this deeree those who obey 

be the first to receive their 

dition * he same decree directs the 
a fifth battalion to every revi- 


Ment ‘wif’ 
of infantry, and. the formation of six 
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regiments of tirailleurs and six of voltigeurs 
of the young Imperial guard. The two 
first battalions are immediately to be com- 
pleted from the third, and are to be placed 
on actual service 7 the third and fourth bat- 
talions are to be formed of the men collect- 
ed by this retail, and the fifth by recruits. 
This paper also contains a table of the new 
levy of national guards for the defence of 
the frontiers, consisting of 3130 battalions, 
amounting in the whole to 2,255,040 men. 

The attempts nade by several members 
of the Bourbon family, to raise the white 
flag in France, have all completely failed. 
The unfortunate Louis X on arriving 
at Lisle, found the garrison so habtile, that 
he was compelled to withdraw into the 
Netherlands, and has established his court 
at Ostend, where he is attended by a few 
of his household troops. Marshal Marmont 
and General Clarke are the only French of- 
ficers of note who have adhered to him. 
The Duke de Bourbon made a fruitless ef- 
fort to raise an insurrection in favour of 
his family in La Vendee, but was at last 
compelled to embark at Nantes. A similar 
result attended the efforts of the Duke of 
Angouleme, who for some time command- 
ed a party of royalists at Marseilles, but 
was at last surrounded, and obliged to ca- 
pitulate. The National Guards, say the 
French papers, refused to abide by the ca- 
pitulation, and arrested the Duke; but 2 
letter from Napoleon directed Gen. Grouchy 
to give him safe conduct to Cette, there to 
embark for England ; stipulating, however, 
that for this leniency the Duke sheuld pledge 
his honour to see restored the crown jewels 
of France, which had been carried off by 
Louis. 

At Bourdeaux great hopes were enter- 
tained that the rvyalists would be able to 
make a stand; and the Duchess D'’An- 
gouleme was there to encourage them by 
her presence. On the approach, however, 
of General Clausel, sent by Bonaparte, the 
troops in garrison betrayed the same ‘ispo- 
sitions as their fellows in other quarters. 
The Duchess went from barrack to barrack, 
from regiment to regiment, to animate the 
regular troops; but when the crisis arrived, 
they refused to fight. She then flew to 
the volunteers. ‘They were passed in re- 
view, and drawn up in order of battle on 
the quays. She placed herself at the head 
of these men, and ordered them to fire on 
Clausel’s troops. But after one volley, 
they quarrelled among themselves, fired on 
each other, and, being excited by emissaries 
of the enemy, they threatened her life. 
The Duchess retired. At: eight o'clock in 
the evening of the Ist instant the Duchess, 
having first released her followers from thetc 
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oaths to the Bourbons, Jeft Bourdeaux, to 


embark at Pouillac, towards the mouth of 
the river. The next morning, at eleven, 
General Clausel entered the city. Count 
Lynch, the mayor, and some other faithful 
partizans of the king, had previously de- 
parted. 

One of the Moniteurs lately received, con- 
tains a decree, dated at Lyons, so far back 
as the 12th of Maich, granting an amnesty 
to all persons ** implicated in calling in fo- 
reigners in the year 1814,” excepting, how- 
ever, amongst others, the Prince of Bene- 
vento, the Duke of Ragusa, Lynch, mayor 
of Bourdeaux, De la Roche-Jacquelin, De 
Vitrolles, Alexis de Noailles, Sosthine de 
Ja Ru chefoucault, Bourienne, Bellart, Count 
Beurnonville, Count Jaucourt, the Duke of 
Dalberg, and the Abbe De Montesquieu, 
who are all to be tried when arrested, and 
in case of condemnation, to undergo the 
punishment inflicted by the penal code. 
Their goods and estates are to be confiscat- 
ed immediately. All the persons who con- 
stituted the provisional government which 
recalled Louis XV11I. are thus included. 

Another decree has been issued, reviving 
the laws of the national assembly against 
the persons of the Bourbons, and giving 
them up to trial and punishment, if they 
are found within the French territory. This 
decree, however, was not put in force in 
the eave of the Duke D‘Angouleme, captu- 
red at Marseilles. Ail those who accepted 
mitisterial functions under Louis, or form- 
ed part of his householc——cfficers command- 
ing bodies formed against the imperial go- 
vernment, and all Chouans, are ordered to 
remove 30 miles from Paris. All the civil 
and niilitary officers who had joined the 
royalists in the south, are ordered to aban- 
don them within one week, under pain of 
‘prosecution. 

When the other members of the Bour- 
bon family left Paris, it appears that the 
Duchess Dowager of Orleans, and the 
Duchess of Bourbon, chose to remain; and 
upon these persons Napoleon has settled 
pensions of 40,060 livres for life. 

When the powers.assembled in Congress 
at Vicnna, icccived intelligence of the land- 
ing of Bonsparte in France, they issued a 
declaration on the 13th of March, setting 
forth their determination to assist France, 
gr ,any other country, whose anquillity 
migh' be disturbed Ly his projects, and de- 
clui g him oni of the pale of national law. 
A treaty has since been published between 
Russie, Prussia, Austria and Britain, dated 
the 25th ct March. It is fouided, as is sta- 
ted, on the principles of the treaty of Chau- 
mout, and binds the respective parties to 
‘ deiend the so bappily restored order of 
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‘ things against all violation,’ to bring ty 
justice all such as may join, ¢ or shal) here. 
‘after join the party of Napoleon.’ fio, 
this purpose, each is to maintain in the field 
an army of 150,000 men, and not to lay 
down their arms until Bonaparte -is so {ay 
subdued as to be rendered unable again {y 
disturb the tranquillity of the world. The 
other powers of Kurope are to be invited tg 
accede to this treaty. 
Accordingly preparations for the renewa! 
of war are carrying on in every part of the 
continent, from north to south, and from 
the borders of the Euxine to the shores of 
the Atlantic. It does not follow, however, 
that war must be the consequence. These 
declarations were perhaps made while ig. 
norant of the failure of the Bourbons, in 
every quarter of France; and the warlike 
preparations: may be only to give the dif. 
ferent powers a high attitude. Some of 


them, too, such as Bavaria, Wurtemberg, 


and the Swiss Cantons, are said to be desi- 
rous of neutrality ; and letters from Spain 
give reason to expect no vigorous co-operas 
tion on that side against France, as the ge- 
neral diseontents will oblige the government 
to retain the armies within’ its frontiers, 
There is little doubt that Murat will make 
common cause with Bonaparte, and excite 
insurrections against the Austrian power in 
Italy. It has transpired, that in the nego- 
ciations at Vienna, Talleyrand addressed 4 
note to Lord Castlereagh, urging that Eng: 
land should declare King Ferdinand the 
legitimate sovereign of Naples. Much so 
phistry is used by that statesman to shew, 
that this unanimous declaration of all the 
powers would render the employment ct 
force useless; that Murat, not meeting with 
support, would at once. descend from his 
throne; as Austria had guaranteed Naples 
from all attack, it was proposed to get ovet 
her breach of faith, by not permitting ai 
attack to be directed from the side of her 
possessions in Italy. Murat was aware 0! 
these projected breaches of faith, and bss 
doubticss taken his measures according!) 
It is known that he favoured the circulation 
of Bonaparte’s proclamations ; that when 
the Princess Pauline, Napoleon’s sister, 
arrested on her return to Porto Ferraj® he 
sent to Fierence to threaten that city 
military cecupation unless she was release 
This had the desired effect. The Jou 
dv Paris has an article from Napless dated 
March 80,, stating, that in consequence 
the purty at congress, in favour of the res 
.toration of King Ferdinand, having gam 
superior influence, Murat bad put bis — 
in motion, tv the amount of $0,000 “ 
Two divisi.ns were passing 
Roman states. -The pope 
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had fed to Florence. This extraordinary 
event, itis added, had produced some move- 
ments of a-very numerous party at Rome, 
who wished:a secular government, and were 
dissatisfied at seeing all offices filled by ab- 
bes, monks, and priests. 

In the event of hostilities commencing, 

according to the Brussels pxpers, three great 
armies are to act simultanvously against 
France—that on the north to be command. 
edby the Duke of Wellington—that on the 
east by Prince Blucher—that on the south 
by Prince Schwartzenberg. 
_ A decree has been issued by the Emper- 
or of Austria, in which, after deploring the 
disappointment of his hopes in regard to 
the looked - for blessings of a permanent 
peace, by the events that have lately oc- 
eurred, he states the necessity under which 
he feels himself of making new exertions 
thatexceed the ordinary resources of ‘his 
states, and accordingly orders a loan to be 
opened for fifty mullions of florins. Tor the 
payment of the interest and principal of 
this loan, besides the collected revenue, the 
produce of the salt mines of Gallicia is to 
be given as a security, and a sinking fund 
isto be established for the liquidation of 
the whole. 

It appears to be the determination of the 
British government, to act in concert with 
the powers on the coniinent; and accurd- 
ingly a courier, who arrived in this country 
irom France, was ordered back with his 
dispatches unopened. A second, who got 
to London without being recognised at the 
out-ports, delivered his dispatches, but was 
also sent back without any answer, and the 
dispatches were forwarded to Vienna. In 
the Commons house of Parliament, on the 
*ist, Lord Castlereagh avowed the treaty 
of the 25th March as a genuine document, 
tnd further added, that ministers were pre- 
pared to advige the Prince Regent to rati- 
it. 


_ Relative to the extraordinary change in 
the face of European affairs, we subjoin the 
following 
i IMPORTANT DOCUMENTS. 
eclaration of his Majesty the Emperor of 


tie French, ta the Freach, and pai ticular. 
ly to the Parisians. 


a Afte t an abdication, the circumstances. 
Acquainted with, after a 
Vinheta the articles of which have been 
having seen ™my retreat pe- 
th nomerous assassins, all sent by 
Ministers ons; after having seen the French 
bom at Vienna, to wrest 
ed € asylum to which I was redu- 

» and to take from my wile and son the 
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states which had to thém : 
from that son, birth inspired yor 
with so lively a "joy, arid who oughf to 
been to dll the sovereigns a sacred pledge, 
All these” attempts, made in violation of 
plighted faith, have restor2d me to my 
throne and my liberty. 

** Frenehmerm! soon shall be in my ca- 
pital; I come surtounded by my brave 
brethren in arms—after having delivered 
our provinces of the south, and my good 
city of Lyons from the reiga of fanaticism, 
which is that of the Bourbons. Fifteen 
days have sufficed me to unite faithful war- 
riors, the honour of France : and before the 
30th of this month, your happy Emperor, 
the Sovereign of your ‘choice, will put to 
flight those slothful Princes, who wish to 
render you tributary ‘to foreigners, and the 
contempt of Ferope. France shall still be 
the happiest country in the world. France 
shali still be the great nition—Paris shall 
again become the Quéen af cities, as well 
as the seat of seiences and the arts. 

** conceft with you, I will take mea- 
sures, in order that the State may be go- 
verned constitutionally,-and that a wise li- 
berty may never degenerate into licentious- 

** I will miitigate, to the satisfaction of 
all, those imposts becorne odious, which the 
Bourbons gave you their princely word they 
would abolish, under’ the title of Droits 
eunis, and which they have re-established 
under the title of indirect impositions. 

** Property shall be, without distinction, 
respected and sacred, as well as individual 
liberty. 

** Phe general tranquillity shall be con- 
stantly the object of my etfurts ; commerce, 
our flourishing manufactures ; and agricul- 
ture, which under my reign attained so high 
a prosperity, shall be relieved from the 
enormous imposts with which an epheme- 
ral Government have burthened them. 

** Every thing shall be restored to order, 
and the dissipation of the finances of the 
State, to gratify the luxury of the Court, 
shall be immediately repressed. 

** No vengeance ; it is far from my hé?rt 5 
the Bourbons have set a price on my head, 
and I pardon them. If they fall into my 
power, I will protect them ; I will deliver 
them to their allies, if they wish it, or to 
that foreign country where their Chief has 
already reigned nineteen years, and where 
he may coutinue this glorious reign. To 
this my vengeance is limited. 

* Be calm, Parisians, and you, national 
guards of that noble city—-you who have 
already rendered such great services—you 
who, but for treason, would have been 
enabled to defend it for some hours longer, 
ageinst 
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against those allies who were ready to fly 
from France. Continue to protect proper- 
ty and civil liberty ; then you will have 
deserved well of your country and of your 
igmperor. 

** Krom my Imperial general head-quar- 

ters, Bouroigne, March 8. 1515. 
** NAPOLEON, 


Countersigned. ** The General of division 
BERTRAND, Grand Marshal of the Pa- 
lace, exercising the functions of Secre- 
tary of State. 

Address of the Minisiers to Bonaparte. 


SrRE.—Providence, which watches over 
cur destinies, has opened to your Majesty 
the path to the throne to which you were 
elevated by the free choice of the people 
and the national gratitude. The country 
raises again her majestic head. She salutes, 
for the second time, the Prince who de- 
throned anarchy, and whose existence can 
alone consolidate our liberal institutions.— 
The most just of revolutions, that which re- 
stored to man his dignity, and _ political 
rights, has hurled from the throne the race 
of the Bourbons. After twenty-five years 
of the calamities of war, all the efforts of 
the foreigner have not been able to re- 
awaken the affections which were either ex- 
tinguished, or utterly unknown. The in- 
terests of a few are sacrificed to those of the 
nation. ‘The decrees of fate are accomplish- 
ed. The cause of the people, the only legi- 
timate right, has triumphed. Your Majesty 
is restored to the wishes of the French ; 
you have resumed the reins of government, 
amidst the blessings of your people and 
your army. France, Sire, has for its gua- 


rantee its will, aud its dearest interests.—_ 


Stie has also the expressions of your Majes- 
ty uttered amidst the assemblies that crowd- 
ed around you on your journey.—The 
Bourbons have not forgotten any thing.— 
Their promises have been broken—those ‘of 
your Majesty will be kept inviolate. Your 
Majesty will only remember the services 
rendered to the hation, and will prove that 
in your eyes and in your heart, whatever 
muy have been the opinions and exaspera- 
tion of parties, all Citizens are the same be- 
fore you, as they are before the law.—Your 
Majesty will also forget that we have been 
the masters of the nations that surround us. 
This noble sentiment adds to the glory al- 
ready. acquired. Your Majesty has pre- 
scribed to your Ministers the path they 
should follow. You have announced to the 
nation the maxims by which you desire that 
it should be governed for the future. We 
are to have no foreign war, unless it be to 
repulse unjust aggression ; no internal re- 


action, no arbitrary acts. Personal safety, 
protection of property, the free utterance of 
thought, such are the principles which you, 
Majesty has pledged to us. Happy, Sire, 
are those who are called upon to co-operate 
in such sublime acts. Such benefactions 
will acquire for you in posterity, whien ady. 
lation shall be no more, the title of the 
father of the people.—They will be gauran. 
teed to our children by the august heir of 
your Majesty, who will speedily be crown. 
ed. Cambaceres—Le Due de Gaeie—Lr 
Duc de Bassano—Le Duc D’ Otrante—Mol. 
lien. —Caulincourt, Duc de Vicenza—Cur- 
not.——Prince Echmuhl.” 

His Majesiy’s Reply.—** The sentiments 
you express are my own.—* All for the 
Nation, all for France,’ that is my motto, 
Myself and family, whom this great people 
have raised to the Throne of the French, 
and whom they have maintained there, not- 
withstanding pohtical storms and _vicissi- 
tudes, we desire, we deserve, we claim no 
other titles.’ 


Ewtract from the Register of the Deliberation: 
of the French Council of State, in the sit. 
tings of the 25th March. 


The Council of State, in resuming its 
functions, thinks proper to make known the 
principles which form the rule of its opinions 
and conduct : 

** All Sovereignty resides in the people— 
this is the only legitimate source of power. 

‘* In 1789 the nation reconquered its 
rights, so long usurped or mistaken. 

** The National Assembly abolished the 
Feudal Monarchy, established a Constitu- 
tional Monarchy, and the representative 
form of Government. 

** The resistance of the Bourbons to the 
wishes of the people led to their downfall, 
and to their banishment from the French 
territory. 

‘* Twice the people consecrated, by their 
votes, the new form of Government estab- 
lished by their representatives. 

the year 8, Bonaparte, already 
crowned by victory, was called to the Go- 
vernment by the national consent: a Com 
stitution created the Consular Magistracy- 

© The Senatus Consultum of the 16th 
Thermidor, year 10, nominated Bonapat'? 
Consu! for life. 

Senatus Consultum of the 2%! 
Floreal, year 12, conferred on Napoleon 33 
Imperial dignity, and rendered it hereditary 
in his family. 

three solemn acts wer 
ted to the acceptance of the people, 
rendered them sacred by nearly four ™ 
lions of votes. Thus 
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« Thus for 22 years the Bourbons had 
ceased to reign in France; they were for- 
gotten by their contemporaries 5 strangers 
io our laws, to our Institutions, our man- 
ners, and our glory ; the present generation 
only knew them by the recollection of the 
foreign war which they had. excited against 
the country, and the intestine dissentions 
whieh they had lighted up. 

“In 1814, France was invaded by hos- 
tile armies, and the capital occupied. Fo- 
reigners created a pretended Provisional 
Government.—They assembled the minority 
of the Senators, and forced them, contrary 
to their missions and their wishes, to de- 
soy the existing Constitutions, to over- 
throw the Imperial Throne, and to recall 
the family of the Bourbons. 

“ The Senate, which had been instituted 
merely to preserve the Constitution of the 
Empire, acknowledged of itself that it had 
no power to change them. It decreed, that 
the project of the Constitution which it had 
prepared should be submitted to the acceptance 
of the people, and that Louis Stanislaus Xa- 
vier should be proclaimed King of the F'rench, 
as soon as he had accepted the Constitution 
aud sworn to observe it, and to cause it to be 
observed. 

“ The abdication of the Emperor Napo- 
leon was merely the result of the unfortu- 
hate situation to which France and the Em- 
peror had been reduced by the events of 
the war, by treachery, and the occupation 
of the capital; his abdication had only for 
its object, to avoid a civil war and the ef- 
fusion of French blood, Not being con- 
secrated by the will of the people, this act 


could not destroy the solemn contract which ° 


had been formed between them and the 
Emperor ; and even if Napoleon could have 
Personally abdicated the throne, he could 
hot have sacrificed the rights of his son, who 
Wa8 called to reign after him. 
“Nevertheless, a Bourbon was appointed 
cutenant-General of the Kingdom, and 
eamuinied the reins of government. 
rm * Louis Stanislaus Xavier arrived in 
Fance; he made his entrance into the ca- 
a. he took possession of the throne, ac- 
_ Og to the order established in the an- 
sale tad not accepted the Constitution 
fries. y the Senate, he had not sworn to 
haa ae and to cause it to be observed ; 
te ba been submitted to the people ; 
foreign a 2 subjugated by the presence of 
mes, could not even express free- 
validly their wishes, 
im'to en rince for having caused 
lens the throne, Louis Stanjs- 
thotity in the the first act of his au- 
th year of his reign, thus 


declaring, that the acts which emanated from 
the will of the people were only the pro+ 
ducts of a long revolt, Ae granted volun- 
tarily, and by the free exercise of his royal 
authority, a@ Constitutional Charter, called 
** an Ordinance of Refirmacion and, for 
its whole sanction, he made it be read in 
presence of a new Body which he had just 
created, and a meeting of Deputies, which 
was not free, which did not aecept him, 
none of whom were clothed with a charac- 
ter to entitle them to consent to this change, 
and two-fifths of whom had not even the 
character of representatives. 

** All these acts are therefore illegal. 
Done in presence of hostile armies and un- 
der foreign domination, they are only the 
works of violence, they are essentiaily nult 
and degradatory to the honour, the liberty, 
and the rights of the people. 

The document, after stating that Louis 
had violated all his p:omuses, proseeds: 

** The Emperor, in re-ascending the .hrone 
erected by the people, is called to guarantee 
anew, by institutions (and he has engaged to 
do so in his proclamations to the nation and 
army) all liberal principles, individual lizer- 
ty, and equality of rights, the freedom of 
the press, and the abolition of censorship, 
the liberty of worship, the vote of contrie 
butions and laws by the Representatives of 
the Nation legally chosen, the national pro 
perties, however they may have originated, 
the independence and immovability of the 
tribunals, and the responsibility of Minis- 
ters, and of ail the agents of power. 

‘* The better to consecrate the rights and 
obligations of the people and of the mo- 
narch, the national institutions are to be 
revised by a great assemnbly of the repre- 
sentatives, already announced by the Em- 
peror. 

** Until the meeting of this great Na- 
tional Assembly, the Imperor ought to ex- 
ercise, and cause to be exercised, conform- 
ably .to the existing constitution and laws, 
the power they have delegated to him, 
which cannot have been taken from him, 
and which he could not abandon without 
the consent of the nation, and which the 
wishes and interest of the people oi France 

impose on him as a duty to resume. 
Signed, Le Comte DEFERMON, 
and the other members of State. 

His Majesty's Reply. 

‘* Princes are first citizens of the State——« 
their authority is more or less extensive ace. 
cording to the interest of the nation they. 
govern. The Sovereignty itself is not he-. 
reditary, but because the interest of the 
people requires it to be so—-besides these. 
principles, 1 do not know any legitimate. 
ones. 


*¢ I have renounced the idea of th: great 
empire, 
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empire, the basis alone of which I had es- 
tablished in the space of 15 years. For the 
future, the happiness and consolidation of 
the French empire will be the object of all 
my thoughts.” 


Letier, in Bonaparie’s own hand -writing, ‘to 
the Suvereigns of Europe. 


Sire MY Brornuer,—You will have 
learnt, during the last month, my return 
to the Court of Franee, my entrance into 
Paris, and the departure of the family of 
the Bourbons. ‘Ihe true nature of these 
events must nuw be made known to your 
Majesty. They are the work of an irresis- 
tible power, the work of the unanimous 
will of a great nation, who knows her du- 
ties and her rights. The dynasty which 
force had given to the French people, was 
no longer made for them. The Bourbons 
would neither associate themselves to their 
sentiments nor their manners. France was 
to separate herself from them. Her voice 
called for a deliverer. The expectation 


which had determined me to make the. 


greatest of sacrifices had been deccived. I 

am come, and from the pojnt where [ touch. 

ed the shore, the love of my people con. 

veyed me to the bosom of my capital. The 
first wich of my heart is to repay so much 
affection by the maintenance of an honour- 
able tranquillity. The restoration of the 
Imperial throne was necessary to the hap- 
Piness of the French. My sweetest thought 
is to render it at the same time useful to 
the consolidation of the repose of Europe. 
Glory enough has rendered by turns the 
standards of the different nations illustrious. 
‘The vicissitudes of fate have made great 
successes be followed by great reverses. A 
finer arena is now opened to Kings—and 
I am the first to descend into it. After 
“having presented to the world the spectacle 
of great batiles, it will be happier to know 
‘Ym future no other rivalship than that of 
the advantages of peace, no other contest 
than the sacred contest of the happiness of 
mankind. France pleases herself by for- 
mally proclaiming this noble end of all her 
wishes.—Jealous of her indenciidence, the 
grand principle of her policy shall be the 
most absolute respect for the independence 
of other nations. 

** If such are, as I have the happy be- 
lief, the general sentiments of your Majes- 
“ty, the general quiet is secured for a long 
season, and justice, seated on the confines 
of the different States, will be alone suffi- 
cient to guard their frontiers. 
** I seize with eagerness, &c. 
** Paris, April 1815.” 


Declaration of the Allied Sovervigns, 
** ‘The Powers who have signed the Treg. 
ty of Paris, assembled at the Conzress at 
Vienna, being informed of the escape of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, and of his entrance 
into France with an armed force, owe it to 
their own dignity, and the interest of so. 
cial urder, to make a‘solemn declaration of 
the sentiments which this event has excited I 
in them.—By thus breaking the convention | 
which has estublished him in the island of ( 
Elba, Bonaparte destroys the only legal M 
title on which his existence depenced—hy 
appearing again in France, with projects of = 
confiuvion and disorder, he has deprived 
himself of the protection of the law, and has 
miunifested to the universe, thet there can say 
be neither peace nor truce with lim. The blud | 
Powers consequently declare, that Nap Cae 
leon Bonaparte has placed himeel! without pute | 
the pale of civil and social relations; and miath 
that, as an enemy and disturber of the ' 
eautior 
tranquillity of the world, he haus rendered under 
himself liable to public vengeance.—They On | 
declare at the same time, that fr iniy re the tri 
solved to maintain entire the ‘Treaty of Pa ter to 
ris of 30th May 1814, and the dispositions 
sanctioned by that ‘Treaty, and those which in bank 
they have resolved on, or shall h reattef at M4 
resolve on, to complete and_ to consolidate ber leat 
it. they will employ all their means, and the pat 
will unite all their efforts ; that the general taleens 
peace, the object of the wishes of Europe libel rel 
and the constant purpose ef thcir lubouls pannel } 
may not again be troubled ; and to guaran and sig: 
tee, again.t every attempt which shall threa- Jury, y 
‘ten to rvplunge the worid into the disorders agreeabl 
and miseries of revolutions.—And although citor-Ge 
‘entirely persuaded that all France, rll)! an arbit 
rgund its legitimate Sovereign, will mime sel for th 
diately annihilate this last attempt of 4c with his 
minal and impotent delirium ; all the 5 punishm 
reigns of Kurope, animated by the same first off 
sentiments, and guidcd by the same prim and had 
ciples, declare, that if, contrary t© Ko honesty 
culations, there should result from this “we Their 
any real danger, they will be ready \ & pinions, 
to the King of France, and to the fen? tion, and 
nation, or to any other Government he intliet, 
shall be attacked, as soon as they re to “Ven Ye 
called upon, all the. assistance requis! set Ingly pro 
restore public tranquillity, and id after 
who shou 
common cause against all those who eset Pannel, 
undertake to compromise it.—1 he we Drum; 
Declaration, inserted in the Regis! under 
Congress assembled at Vienna, on the j Immec 
March 1815, shall be made public, Pre 
Done and attested by the P the Of u 
tiaries of the High Powers who signe’ “ank, Gi 
Treaty of Paris, Vienna i3th Mare ie Tee 
viz. Austria, France, Great Brite ct he 
tugal, Russia, Prussia, Spain, an¢ 
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APRIL 1815. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICIARY. 


MONDAY; the 13th of March, came on 
the trial of John Keir, wright in South 
Queensferry, accused of assaulting, beating, 


and wounding Alexander M‘Gibbon, town- 


clerk of the burgh of Queensferry. The 
pannel pleaded guilty, with this qualifica- 
tion, that he did not lie in wait, and had no 
bludgeon with him, but picked up a stick 
which was lying on the road when the dis- 
pute took place. He was sentenced to 12 
months imprisonment in Bridewell, and find 
eaution to keep the peace for three years, 
under the penalty of £.50. 
On Tuesday the 14th of March came on 
the tial of Archibald Drummond, late por- 
ter to the Edinburgh mail coach-office, ac- 
cused of stealing a parcel, containing £.200 
in bank notes, addressed to Sir George Stew- 
art M*Kenzie, Bart. on the 26th of Decem-. 
ber last. After the indictment was read, 
the pannel pleaded guilty. The usual in- 
terlocutor was then pronounced, finding the 
libel relevant, and a jury was chosen. ‘The 
pannel having adhered to his plea of guilty, 
and signed the same before the Court, the 
Jury, without retiring, found him guilty, 
agreeable to his own confession. The Soli- 
citor-General having restricted the libel to 
an arbitrary punishment, Mr Jeffrey, Coun- 
sel for the pannel, addressed their Lordships, 
with his usual abilities, in mitigation of 
punishment. He stated that this was his 
‘rst offence, that he was a very young man, 
aud had previously behaved with the utmost 
honesty and propriety in all his actions. 
Their Lordships then delivered their o- 
pitions, lamenting the young man’s situa- 
on, and, as the mildest sentence they could 
lillie, awarded him to be transported for 
nits years beyond seas ; which was accord- 
z ¥ pronounced by the Lord Justice Clerk, 
very lnpressive exhortation to the 


good looking young man 
under 20 years of age. § young man, 


jumediately after, David Young and 
Were put to the bar; accused, 
Bank se a torged note of the Thistle 
three bea OF uttering and vend- 
Merc ad Shillings, Young having 39 

— shillings in his possession, which 
April one bedge, after being appre- 


1d. 


10 


hended—and 3d, Of breaking Linlithgow 
jail. The Solicitor-General passed from the 
first charge, and restricted the libel as to the 
other two. The pannels pleaded guilty to 
the two charges so restricted, to which they 
adhered, after a jury was chosen. They 
were accordingly found guilty, on their own 
confession. Mr Bruce, their Counsel, ad- 
dressed the Court in mitigation of punish- 
ment, stating their previous good character, 
particularly as to Prenties, and that they 
had already suffered an imprisonment of 
seven months. 

The Judges, in delivering their opinions, 
thought there was some difference with re- 
gard to the guilt of the pannels—that 
Young was the most criminal of the two, as 
Prenties was present only when the bad 
shillings were offered, and had none in his 
custody, although he knew Young had.— 
Therefore taking into consideration their 
former confinement, they ordained that 
Young sliould be imprisoned in Edinburgh 
jail for nine months, and Prenties for four 


months, and that they should be kept in. 


separate apartments. 
_ On Wednesday, the 15th of March, came 
on the trial of James M‘Kinlay aud John. 
M‘ Millan, accused of the murder of George 
Arthur, late supervisor of excise, On the 
night of the 31st October last, the deceased, 
along with Charles M‘Arthur, officer of ex- 
cise, attempted to stop.a horse and a cart. 
a little to the north of the south bridge of 
Killocraw, on the road from Campbeltown 
to Bar, which he supposed to contain smuc- 
gled goods, and which was accompanied by. 
the prisoners and favo women. An affray 
ensued, during which Arthur was so severe- 
ly wounded in the head, that he died in 
consequence next day. No person was near 
except M‘Millan; but it did not clearly ap- 
pear from the evidence how his death was 
occasioned. The examination of the wit- 
nesses and the pleadings of counsel occupied 
the attention of the court to a late hour, and 
on Thursday morning the jury returned 
their verdict, finding James M‘Kinlzy not 
guilty, and by a great plurality of voices, 
the libel not proven against J. M*Millan.— 
The prisoners, after an admonition from the 
Lord Justice-Clerk, were dismissed from the 
bar. 

Counsel for the crown, Lord-Advocate, 
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the Solicitor-General, and A. Clephane, Esq. 
For the pannels, F. Jeffrey, and H. Cock- 
burn, Esqrs. 

On Thursday, 16th March, the court pros 
ceeded to the trial of George Paterson, ac- 
cused of housebreaking and theft, by several 
timex entering, by violent means, some soap 
works at South Queensferry, and feloniously 
and wickedly carrying off several parcels of 
soap, belonging to the proprietors of said 
works, aggravated by his being a servant in 
said works—The pannel pleaded guilty to 
the crimes libelled, and the Solicitor-general 
stated, that in consequence of some circum- 
stances, he was induced to restrict the libel 
to an arbitrary punishment. The court. 
pronounced the usual interlocutor on the 
relevancy of the charge, and a jury being 
impannelled, he adhered, in their presence, - 
to his former judicial confession; and, in 
consequence of this, they, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, found him guilty on his 
own confession, and sentenced ‘to fourteen 
years transportation. 

Ou Monday, the 20th of March, came on 

the trial of Duncan Hunter, lately clerk to 
Messrs. Mackechnie and Mann, writers in 
Glasgow, and JVilliam Leonard Swan, wri- 
ter there, accused of theft, fraud, and for- 
gery. The circumstances of the case are 
shortly these:—Qn Friday the 17th June 
last, a letter arrived at the post office, Glas- 
gow, from Demerary, addressed to ** Mr 
Alexander Mann, Glasgow,” containing a 
bill of exchange for £.100 sterling, which 
was put by Thomas Minto, one of the Glas- 
gow letter-carriers, into the box at the doer 
of Messrs Mackechnie and Menn, writers in 
Melville-place, Glasgow. The pannels were 
charged with taking sid letter from the 
box, opening it, and abstracting the said 
bill of exchange, and thereafter, on the 22d 
of June, forging, or causing to be forged, 
the indorsation of Alexander Mann, and 
presenting it at the Royal Bank, Glasgow, 
and then at the Ship Bank, in consequence 
of the Royal Bank deelining to discount it 
that day, where the whole nefarious plan 
was discovered, and Hunter and Swan was 
‘apprehended in consequence. The pannels 
pleaded not guilty, and a long proof was led. 
The jury, without leaving the box, returned 
a verdict, finding Swan not guilty of the 
theft libellied, and the rest of the libel as to 
him not proven; and finding the libel as to 
the other panne! Duncan Hunter not proven ; 
wher¢upon both pannels were, after a suita- 
ble admonition from the Lord Justice-Clerk, 
as to their future conduct, assoilzied, and 
clismissed from the bar. 

Counsel for the Crown, the Lord Advo- 
cate and Andrew Clephane, Esq.—Agent, 
Mr Warrendere-For thé panels, Fran- 
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cis Jeffrey and John Jardine, Esqrs,— 
Agent Mr Daniel Fisher, writer, Edinburgh, 
Thursday, the 23d of March, came on the 
trial of Archibald Paterson and Alexander 
Marr, accused of twe several acts of thejt, 
one accompanied with housebreaking. The 
indictment charged both the pannels (as ha. 
ving been employed to load and unload the 
carts of Thomas Jackson, carrier betwixt 
Leith and Glasgow,) with having stolen from 
the warehouse, situate in Bernard Street, 
Leith, on the 23d day of December last, « 
piece or web of woollen cloth, of a dark co. 
lour, the property of Mr Patrick Ewan, 
merchant in Glasgow 3 and, 2dly, The libe! 
charged the said Alexander Marr, with ha. 
ving, on the night of the said 23d Decem. 
ber, broken open the door of the warehouse 
with an iron crow, or other instrument, and 
of having stolen therefrom a truss, or parcel. 
containing cloth, the property of Robert 
Lang, merchant in Greenock. 

The pannels having been interrogated as 
to their guilt, Paterson pleaded guilty, and 
Marr guilty of the first charge. The Lord 
Advocate declined leading any evidence a- 
gainst the pannel Marr, as to the second 
charge, which includes the crime of house- 
breaking, and agreed merely to take a ver- 
dict on the first charge of theft only, thus 
doing away the capital part of the indict- 
ment. The pannels having adhered to theit 
pleas in presence of the jury, they returned 
a verdict of guilty accordingly. 

The Court having been of opinion, that 
the punishment of transportation was as le- 
nient a one as in this case could be pro- 
nownced, the Lord Justice Clerk addressed 
the pannels, pointing out to them the hei- 
nous nature of the crime they had commit: 
ted, in thus appropriating property to their 
own use which was under their especial care 
and protection, and for which they wert 
earning and receiving wages from the pt! 
son who employed them. That it was Nt 
cessary a proper example should be mace: 
and taking the whole circumstances it‘? 
consideration, the Court felt themselves 
‘bound to award a sentence of transportattol 
against them. The Court had mede the pé 
riod as short as circumstances would perm! 
in the earnest hope that the pannels wouldy 

by their future good conduct, redeein bee 
characters, and return again to their frien : 
and country. After exhorting the peor 
as to their future con#uct. his ae 
pronounce’ sensence wpon them, 
them to be transported beyond s¢as for 
term of seven years. * 
MELANCHOLY OCCURRENCE: 

Greeneck, March 17.—We ave 

to record an accident of most 
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kind, which happened in this neighbour- 
hood on Wednesday afternoon, about five 
ecdock. Owing to the heavy and unremit- 
ting rains which prevailed during the day, 
aided by the previous rainy weather, a large 
reservoir, Situated on the hill south-east of 
the town, in which an immense body of 
water is suffered to accumulate for the pur- 
pose of insuring a regular supply to the 
grain mills, occupied by Messrs Bryce, burst 
its banks, and descendedfin a torrent for a- 
pout a mile, through its usual course, and 
emptied itself into a second and smaller 
jodgement formed immediately adjacent to 
the mills. The embankment here for a 
short time resisted its pressure, and the ac- 
cumulating water rolled over it, but at last 
the torrent forced every thing before it, and 
spreading in its descent, almost instanta- 
neously flooded a large part of Cartsdyke, 
sweeping away several small houses, and 
threatening a general devastation. Most 
providentially the occurrence took place du- 
ring day-light, otherwise a number of lives 
must have been lost, the calamity being so 
unexpected, and the deluge so extensive. 
Happily the injury was confined, in a great 
measure, to that of which we have collec- 
ted the following particulars : 

The water forced the doors or windows 
of almost every lower flat, and besides the 
small houses already noticed, which were 
carried off with all their contents, several 
uew buildings: going on at the time, and 
nearly finished, were partially swept away, 
or so much damaged, that it will be neces- 
sary to pull part of them down. Mr Mac~ 
farlane, skinner, suffered severely ; . his 
working shed, materials, and a large stock 
of skins, &c. were completely carried off. 
Mr Thomson, tanner, has likewise sustain- 
ed considerable loss, as has Mr Simmons, 
harbour-master. Mrs Brown, head of Stan- 
ners, had a small house carried off, and a 
quantity of meal and grocery goods dama- 
ged ; a young woman, her daughter, was 
cattied from her door to the foot of the 
street, a distance of 300 yards, before she 
could be rescued, and is very much hurt. 
Another woman, living near the same place, 
escaped out of her own house, and endea- 
Youred to reach a place of safety, but a sea- 
man's chest, which was rapidly floating 
down the current, styuck her leg, and snap- 
ped it in two. Charles Lusk, joiner, was 
in his own house, when the half 

which he was in pagted from the other ; 
in as uch damaged by the roof falling 

» and some time elapsed before he could 

rescued from his perilous situation. 
“any other disasters occurred, of which, 

hg confusion and distress that pre- 
»nO note could be taken, A great 
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number of families have snffered, more or 
less, in their furniture, bedding, &c. 
— 

_ The report,of an intention on the part of 
Government to afford assistance towards the 
finishing the University of Edinburgh is, we 
are happy to say, confirmed ; £. 10,000 per 
annum is to be granted till it be finished ; 
and we are informed that authority has been 
sent down to draw immediately for the first 
quarter’s instalment. 

In the House of Commons, on the 16h 
March, Mr Finlay presented a bill for ma- 
king and maintaining a Navigable Canal 
from Gilmour Place, near the city of Edin- 
burgh, to join the Forth and Clyde Navi- 
gation, near Falkirk, in the county of Stir- 
ling, with a collateral cut from Gilmour 
Place, to Grindlay’s Parks, near the said 
city; and for making and maintaining a 
Railway from the said Canal, near the farm 
house of Auldcathy, in the parish of Dal- 
meny, to the burgh of Queensferry, both 
in the county of Linlithgow ; and the same 
was read the first time, and ordered to be 
read a second time. 

In a Committee of the House of Come 
mons, on the Scots jury bill, it was resol- 
ved, that out of the duties and revenues in 
Scotland chargeable with the fees, salaries, 
&c. in the Courts of Session, Justiciary, and 
Exchequer, there be issued £. 7000, out of 
which there shall be paid to the Chief Com- 
missioner of the Jury Court such sum year- 
ly, in addition to the salary which he may 
receive as a Senator of the College of Jus- 
tice, or a Lord Commissioner of the Court 
of Justiciary, or a Baron of the Court of 
Exchequer, as will make his salary equal 
to the full salary of the Lord Justice Clerk : 
and also £. 600 yearly to each of the other 
Commissioners, in addition to the salaries 
which they receive as Senators of the Col- 
lege of Justice, or Commissioners of the 
Court of Justiciary, or Barons of the Court 
of Exchequer ; and £. 2400, in payment of 
the salaries of Clerks and other Officers of 
the Jury Court; and that the remainder of 
the said sum of £.7000, or so much there- 
of as shall be requisite, be applied in defray~ 
ing the expences attending said Court and 
Circuit thereof; and any surplus which may 
remain, after defraying the same, shail 
form part of the duties and revenues afore- 
said ; and shall be accounted for as such be- 
fore the said Barons of Exchequer. 

A fine skeleton of an elephant has been 
sent home from Bengal to Dr Barclay, which 
forms. a valuable addition to his museum. 

Greenock and Port-Glasgow are decla~- 
red, by an order of Council, ft and proper 
places for the importation and deposit of 
goods from India. 

Friday 
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Friday the 10th of March the battle be- 
tween Molineux and Cooper, with which 
the fistic amateurs of the neighbourhood 
had promised to treat the nobility of the 
metropolis of the North, took place, ata 
convenient spot on the verge of the county, 
near Little Vantage. At an early hour 
crowds of people, on foot and horseback, 
in hackney coaches, chariots, and coaches 
in four, were observed crowding to the 
south-west, and about twelve o’ciock the 
fight began. At first, Molineux seemed to 
expect to carry the day by his enormous 
weight and strength, and at the second 
round broke in upon Cooper, and planted 
right and left hand blows upon his head 
and body. Cooper being now aware of his 
mode of fighting, superior science soon pre- 
wailed, and, after a short fight, he gave the 
black a severe drubbing, breaking two of 
his ribs, and it is said his jaw-bone. Coop- 
er was quite fresh after the engagement. 

On the 16th of March, the Reverend Mr 
Grey, of the West Church Chapel of Ease, 
delivered an excellent and appropriate dis- 
course in St George’s Church, Charlotte 
Square, to a genteel and crowded audience, 
for that most useful national institution, 
the Lunatic Asylum of Edinburgh. Mr 
Grey took his text from Job xxxii. 8.—. 
** There is a spirit in man; and the inspi- 
ration of the Almighty giveth them under- 
standing.”——-A beautiful anthem was ad- 
mirably sung after divine service, by Messrs 
Swift, Lees, and Gale. A very liberal col- 
lection, amounting to upwards of one hun- 
dred and thirty pounds, was received. 

On the 20th of March the celebrated Mr 
Kean, of Drury Lane Theatre, made his 
first appearance at the Theatre Royal, Glas- 
gow, in the character of Richard III. We 
hear, that he displayed a fine conception of 
the part; but his want of voice is a great 
impediment to his performance of the pas- 
sionate scenes ; in other parts he was more 
successful, and in the interview in which 
he courts the affection of Lady Ann, it is 
said, that his sly insinuating address com- 
pletely relieved the scene from the ridicule 
with which it has always been hitherto re- 
ceived by the audience. He received £.100 
each night for six nights, and the same sum 
for four nights at Newcastle, and four at 
Liverpool. 

The names of the Commissioners to in- 
quire into the duties, salaries, and emolu- 
ments of the officers, clerks, &c. in the 
‘Courts of Justice in Scotland, are—Sir Islay 
Campbell, Bart. (formerly President of the 
Court of Session; Sir James Montgomery, 
Bart. Member of Parliament for Peebles ; 
M. Thriepland, Esq. late Advocate-Ge- 


neral of Bombay; Robertson Scott, ang 
James Glassford, Esqrs. 

The following Gentlemen are elected of. 
fice-bearers of the Juridical Society, viz. 

Duncan M‘Neill, Esq. William Menzies, 
Esq. John Hamilton, Esq.—Presidents, 

Hamilton Pyper, Esq.—Sec. & Treasurer, 

The University and King’s College, A. 
berdeen, have conferred the degree of Doc. 
tor in Divinity on the Rev. Lewis Gordon, 
minister of Drainy. 

On the 8th of March Mr James Bow, 
preacher of the gospel, was ordained to the 
pastoral charge of the relief congregation, 
Paul’s Chapel, Perth. 

On Thursday the 23d March, Mr David 
Armstrong, preacher of the gospel, was or- 
dained to the pastoral charge of the Reform- 
ed Presbyterian congregation of Glasgow. 


BRITISH LINEN COMPANY. 


Governor.—The Right Honourable Wil- 
liam Earl of Northesk. 

Deputy-Governor.—Sir James Montgo- 
merie, Bart. 

DIRECTORS. 

James Gilchrist, Esq. writer to the sig- 
net. John Hunter, Esq. writer to the sig- 
net. Sir William Fettes, of Comely Bank, 
Bart. The Hon. Lord Alloway. Adam 
Maitland Esq. of Dundrennan. 


— 
ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 


Governor.—His Grace the Duke of Bue- 
cleuch and Queensberry. 

Deputy-Governor.—-Gilbert Innes, Es 
of Stow. 

Ordinary Directors.—John Campbell, Ree. 
Gen. William Ramsay. James Dundas. 
Charles Selkrig. Hugh Warrender. Ales 
Bonar. Alexander Duncan. James Bruce, 
James Ferrier. 

Extraordinary Directors.—Robert Allan. 
Henry Erskine. Peter Free. Sir Geog’ 
Buchan Hepburn, Bart. Henry Glassford. 
J. Corse Scott. Robert Scott Moncricl- 
James Hopkirk. John Tawse. 


BANK OF SCOTLAND. 


Governor.—The Right Hon. Robert, Lord 
Viscount Melville. 
Deputy-Governor.—Patrick Miller of 
swinton, Esq. 

Ordinary Directors. —Robert Wilson, 
accountant, Edinburgh. Robert Dund®s 
Esq. W. 8. John Irving, Esq. w. S. Pr 
drew Bonar, Esq. banker, Edinburgh. 
Dundas, Esq. W. S. James Docslion 
Esq. printer, Edinburgh. , James wg 
Esq. W. S. Peter Wood, ng 
Leith. James Walker, Esq. 
Principal Clerks of Session. The 
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Appointments.--- Births. 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh. James Thom. 


son, Esq. W. S. William Arbuthnot, Esq. 
Secretary to the Hon. Board of ‘Trustees 
for Improvements in Scotland. 

Extraordinary Directors.—His Grace Jas. 
Duke of Montrose. His Grace James Duke 
of Roxburghe. The Most Noble Alexander 
Marquis of Douglas and Clydesdale. 
Right Hon. Thomas Earl of Kellie. The 
Right Hon. George Earl of Glasgow. Archd. 
Douglas, Esq. of Adderston. General Sir 
David Dundas of Beechwood, K. G. C. B. 
Alexr. Keith, Esq. of Ravelston. Alexan- 
der Chas. Maitland Gibson, Esq. of Clifton- 
hall The Honourable David Robertson 
Williamson, Lord Balgray. Adam Rol- 
land, Esq. of Gask. James Cheap, Esq. of 
Stratyrum. 


APPOINTMENTS. 
[From the London Gazetle.] 


Carleton-House, Feb. 23.—This day, the 
Prince Regent invested the Right Honour- 
able Thomas Lord Erskine, with the en- 
signs of the Most Ancient and Noble Order 
of the Thistle. 

— The honour of Knighthood conferred 
on Dr Arthur Brooke Faulkner, physician 
to the forces, —John Hawker English, Esq. 
Knight of the Royal Swedish Order of Gus- 
tavus Vasa—and on Lieut.-Colonel Henry 
Pym, a commander of the Royal Portu- 
guese Military Order of the Tower and 
Sword. 

Feb. 27.—-Permission granted for Lieut.- 
Colonel Alexander Macdonald, of the Royal 
horse artillery, to’wear the insignia of the 
Imperial Russian Order of St Anne, 2d 
class; and for Captain George Macleod of 
the 35th foot, to wear the insignia of the 
Imperial Russian Order of St Wladimir, 
4th class, conferred on them by the Emper- 
ot of Russia, for their distinguished ser- 
vices during the siege of Dantzig. 

March 17.—This day the Right Hon. 
William Adam, one of the Barons of Ex- 
chequer in Scotland, was sworn of his Ma- 
jesty’s Privy Council. 

— 
BIRTHS. 

Feb. 9. At Aix, in Provence, the Lady of 
Alexander Fraser Tytler, Esq. of the civil 
“tvice of the Honourable East India Com- 
pany, a son, 


Ro At Brussels, Mrs Charles Parker, a 


— At Kemback-house, Mrs Makgill of 
a daughter. 
*e. At Greenwood Lodge, Wicklow, the 


~~ ofthe Honourable Matthew Plunkett, 
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Feb, 24. At Tarvit-house, Mrs Home 
Rigg, of Morton, a daughter. 

— At Bath, the Lady of General Francis 
Dundas, a daughter. 

28. At Erskine House, the Right Ho- 
nourable Lady Blantyre, a daughter. 

— At Enterkine, Ayrshire, the Lady of 
Robert Cunynghame, Esq. a daughter. 

March 1. At Edinburgh, Mrs Cormack, 
of Stow Manse, a son. 

2. InGeorge Street, Mrs Maclean, younger 
of Coll, a daughter. 

— Mrs Joseph Bell, St Andrew’s Square, 
a son. 

4. At Southfod, Mrs Stenhouse, younger 
of Southfed, a daughter. 

— At Dumiries, the Lady of Frederick 
Colquhoun, Esq. a daughter. 

5. At Ensham House, Dorset, the Lady 
of Lieutenant-General Monro, a daughter. 

6. Mrs Joseph Gordon, a son. 

8. At St Andrew’s, Mrs Ferrie, a son. 

— Mrs Dunbar, 59, South Bridge Street, 
a daughter. 

— In George Street, Mrs Robertson, 
younger of Inches, a daughter, 

9. Mrs Ogilvy, Abercromby Place, a son. 

10. Mrs Hunter, of Thurston, a son. 

12. At the Manse of Dalry, the wife of 
the Rev. Alexander Macgowan, a daughter, 
her seventeenth child. 

— The Lady of John Raitt, Esq. of Car- 
phin, a daughter. 

— The Lady of Captain Ross, of the 
Honourable Company’s ship Carmarthen, a 
son. 

13. Mrs Goldie, Hope Street, a daughter. 

14. At Ednam House, Mrs Douglas, 2 
son. 

15. Mrs William Bell, 9, Queen Street, a 
son. 

16. At Edinburgh, Mrs Carlyle Bell, a 
daughter. 

— At Newabbey, Mrs Stewart, of Sham- 
belly, a son; being Mr Stewart’s twenty- 
third child. 

18. At Edinburgh, the Lady of Sir George 
Clerk, Bart. of Penicuik, a son. 

20. At Viewlield, the Lady of Major 
M‘Kay, 95d regitnent, a daughter. 

22. Mrs Gordon, of Milrig, a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


Feb. 14. At Ardlain, N. Jeffrey, Esq. to 
Janet, only daughter of the late Captain 
James Macdonald, of llodegary, Skye. 

27. John G. Bailey, Esq. of Morpeth, son 
of John Bailey, Ksg. of Chillingham, to Miss 
Taylor, daughter of Mr C. ‘faylor of Mor- 
peth. 

— At Inverness, Lieutena.i D. M‘Ken- 
zie, of the 93d regiment, tv Sliss Eliza 

Grays, 
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Gray, daughter of Mr James Gray, merch- 


ant, Inverness. 
Feb. 28. At Armagh, Thos. Knox, Esq. 


M. P. for the county of Tyrone, eldest son. 


ot the Honourable Thomas Knox, and 
grandson of Lord Viscount Northland, to 
Mary Juliana, eldest daughter to his Grace 
the Lord Primate of al] Ireland, and grand- 
daughter to John, late Earl of Bute. 

March 2. At Broughton Place, Captain 
Simpson, of the Honourable East India 
Company’s service, to Miss Jessie Eckford. 

— At London, Captain George Ridout, 
of the LIth light dragoons, to Louisa, young- 
est daughter of Dr George Heath, Canon of 
Windsor. 


3. At Wick, the Reverend Mr Robert’ 


Phin, assistant minister of that parish, to 
Margaret Elizabeth, daughter of William 
M‘Leay, Esq. Provost of Wick. — 

4. Thomas Fowlis, Esq. Basinghal! Street, 
London, to Miss Euphem Fair, of Colins- 
burgh, Fifeghire. 

— At London, ‘the Honourable John 
Somers Cocks, eldest son of Lord Somers, 
to Lady Caroline Harriet Yorke, youngest 
daughter of the Earl of Hardwicke. 

G6. At Edinburgh, Mr Robert Robin, Bal- 
quhidderack, to Miss Sally Adam, Grams- 
town. 

— The Right Honourable Lord Saltoun, 
to Catharine, daughter of the late Lord 
Thurlow, Lord Chancellor. vans 

7. At Edinburgh, Mr John Skeddan, sur- 
geon, Dalkeith, to Jessie, second daughter 
of Andrew Stephenson, Esq. there. 

8. At Redden, the Honourable Martin 
Hawke, to Miss Nisbet, only daughter of 
Thomas Nisbet, Esq. of Mersington. 

13. At Dalkeith, the Reverend John 
Thomson, minister of Newbattle, to Eliza- 
beth Balfour, eldest daughter of Mr Wod- 
row, Mauchline. 

— At Edinburgh, Philip Hay, Esq. to 
Miss Elizabeth Wellwood French, only 
child of the late Brigadier-General French, 
102d regiment of foot. 

14. At Bonington Park, John Patison, 
jun. Esq. writer to the signet, to Eliza, eld- 
est daughter of James Paterson, Jun. Esq. 
merchant in Leith, 

15. At Londonderry, the Reverend James 
Forward Bond, dean of Koss, to Sarah Hes- 
ter, daughter of the late John Croker, Esq. 

‘Surveyor-General; and sister to J. W. 
Croker, Esq. M. P. and Secretary to the 
Admiralty. 

21. Mr Robert Lorimer, 94th foot, to 
Miss Gordon, only daughter of the late Mr 
David Gordon, merchant, Hanover Street. 

23. At Glasgow, the Reverend William 
Cowan, preacher, to Miss Catharine Row- 


and, daughter of the late Mr Andrew Roy, 
and, of that city. 


DEATHS. 


Oct. 1814. At Tabriz, in Persia, when re. 
turning from an embassy to that Court, 
Captain James Snodgrass, youngest soy of 
Neil Snodgrass, Esq. of Cuninghamheag, 

Jan, 1. 1815. Killed by a cannon shot fp. 
fore New Orleans, Lieutenant Alexange; 
Ramsay, Royal Artillery, son of Captain 
Ramsay, Royal Navy. 

Feb. 6. At Lerwick, Shetland, Francis 
Heddell, Esq. Comptroller of customs there, 

— At Glasgow, Captain Allan M‘Lean, 
of the 2d battalion 90th regiment. 

7. At Tongue, the Reverend Colin Mac 
kenzie, minister of that parish. 

10. At Ayton, Berwickshire, David Ward. 
rope Kerr, son of the late Robert Kerr, Eis, 

1]. Aged 52, John Ferriar, M. D. one of 
the physicians of the Manchester Infirmary, 
only son of the late Reverend Mr Ferriar, 
minister of Oxnam, Roxburghshire. 

— In London, Sir J. Sheffield, Bart. of 
Normanby Hall, Lincolnshire, and of Cook- 
ridge, Yorkshire. He married Charlotte So 
phia, eldest daughter of the late Honour 
able and Reverend William Digby, dean of 
Durham ; but having no issue, the title and 
the estates devolve on his brother, the Re- 
verend Robert Sheffield. 

12. At Edinburgh, Mr George Muir, 
baker, much and justly regretted. 

— At Edinburgh, Fordyce, seventh son 
of Mr Thomas Dalias, merchant there. 

i3. At Sidmouth, Robert Cunningham, 
Esq. late of Bowerhouses. 

— At Edinburgh, in the 16th year of het 
age, Miss Margaret Macpherson, second 
daughter of Lieutenant John Macpherson, 
of the 5th Royal Veteran battalion. 

— At Allen’s Green, in the parish of 
Haltwhistle, and county of Northumber- 
land, Nicholas Lowes, Esq. of Allen’ 
Green and Twicebrewed. 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Janet Wilson, 
eldest daughter of the late Mr Alexander 
Wilson, merchant, Edinburgh. 

14, Mr Alexander Hope, builder, Burn 
island, much regretted. 

15. At Fermoy, Mr Alexander Gibson, 
paymaster of the $d battalion of Roytl 
Scots, son of the late Mr Gibson, towneclerk 
of Paisley. 

— At Hall of Auchencross, New Cum 
nock, Mr John Wells, student of wane 
in the University of Glasgow 2 youns 
of eminent abilities, and of the most am 
dispositions. 

16. At Pilrig Street, Mrs Lindsay; ss 
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of Mr Peter Lindsay, merchant Inverkeith- 
» and sister of the late William Rox- 
buna late Commodore in the service of 
jiussia- 

"Feb 16. At Irvine, Mrs Jean Campbell, 
oouse of James Crichton, Esq. collector of 
the customs. 

1s, At Dumbarton, Robert Mackenzie, 
Faq. of Broomfauld, Sheriff Clerk of Dum- 
iyrtonshire, in the 67th year of his age. 

19, At Edinburgh, Mrs Grace Rose, wi- 
dow of Lieutenant-Colonel John Macdonald 
of Huntfield, late of 8lst regiment. 

. At Potterrow, Mr Jam@ Dickson, in 
the 78th year of his age. 

— At Edinburgh, William Roxburgh, 
M.D. F. 1. S. chief botanist to the Ho- 
nourable East India Company, surgeon on 


supetintendant of the Company’s botanic 
garden near Calcutta. Dr Roxburgh was 
the intimate friend and pupil of the celee 
brated Keenig, and, with Sir William Jones, 
Mr Warren Hastings, Lord Teignmouth, 
and the principal scientific characters in 
Bengal, first laid the foundation of the Asia- 
tie Society. Dr Roxburgh was the author 
ofmany valuabie tracts on the vegeiable 
kingdom ; his large work, entitled ** Coro- 
mandel Plants,” will do immortal honour 
tohismemory. In the extent and profun- 
ity of his knowledge on Botanical subjects 
he was unrivalled, being heic in estimation 
as the first of Botanists since the days of 
Linnaeus. 

— Of a typhus fever, aged 36, Ralph 
Vliver, (commonly called Little Ralphey) 
ot the Ouseburn, near Newcastle, shoema- 
ker. He did not exceed thirty-eight inches 
ln height, was of a robust make, and his 
head remarkably large, in proportion to his 
stature, 

20. At London, in the prime of life, Mc 
David Thomson, landscape painter, a na- 
we of Edinburgh, whose professional ta- 
lents and genius for poetry and music, unis 
‘«dto the most amiable disposition, render 
bis death an irreparabie loss to his friends. 

*%, Major-General Adam Gord. ., aged 
49; who, during the last two years. as had 
the command of the Aberdeen diviviet. His 
eo attention to every depurtment 
ts duty, in the different objects un- 
te Joined to a very couciliatory 
and pleasant manners, 
death, to, all with whom he had 

3 subject of siacere regret. 

James Dow, late baler in 
100th year of his ase, He 
inoffensive man. For many 
i telling ma te his death, he had a pride 

8 that he was the only survivor of 
unteered from the parish of 


the Madras Establishment, and toany years | 
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Beith for the suppression of the rebellion jn 
the year 1745, under the command of the 
celebrated Dr Wotherspoon, who was then 
minister of that parish. 

Feb. 23. At Manse of Foveran, the Rev. 
William Duff, minister of the Gospel in that 
parish, in the 82d year of his age, and 62d 
of his ministry. 

— At Edinburgh, David Sibbald, Esq. of 
Abden, W. S. 

24. At Gredington, aged 29, the Right 
Honourable Lady Kenyon, leaving two sons 
and three daughters. 

25. At Chaltenham, aged 85, Sir Robert 
Herries, Bart. 

26. At Rainha'l Hail inn, Essex, aged 
43, Sir William Shirley, Baronet. By his 


death the baronetage is become extinct. 


— At Forres, James Straith, Esq. for 
many years an eminent medica! practitioner 
at that place. 

—~ Aged 74 years, Mrs Grant, Heath- 
field, Strathspey. 

— At Forfar, Mr James Walker, town- 
clerk of Forfar. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Jean Ogilvy, 
widow of Lieutenant-Colonel James Cun- 
ningham, of the Scots brigade, in the ser- 
vice of the States of Holland. 

— In Framwellgate, Durham, aged 76, 
Mrs Macdonald, relict of Mr Thomas Mac- 
donald, of Leith, surgeon, and daughter of 
Major Macdonald of Frindnish. 

27. At Dunblane, Mr John Rob, sheriff- 
clerk. 

— At Whitehaven, Mr William Reed, 
aged 32. He was a native of Montrose, 
and inventor of a very useful instrument 
called the trigonometer, for which he had a 
patent. 

28. At Prince’s Street, Alexander Liston 
Ramage, Esq. writer to the signet. 

— At Govan House, Isabella, the youns- 
est daughter of Mr Stewart Douglas. 

— At South Bridge, Mr Francis Allan, 
sen. . 
At Wintirfieli flousc, Mr John Mur- 
ray. 

March ®. Jorden, irs Fordyce, wi- 
dow of the late Joba For yee, Esq. of Ay- 
tuii. 

4. Mrs Abington, who was for years the 
most distinguisi:2d comic actress on the 
London stage, end one of the last of the 
school«t Garrick. She was the origina! 
Lady Teazie, in which character she has 
not been cxcelled. 

— In the 57th year of his age, the Reve- 
rend Sir Robert Sheffield, Bart. of Norman- 
by Hall, iu the county of Lincoln ; having 
survived his brother the late Sir John Shei- 
field, Bart. only 22 days. 

~~ At Sciennes, Ediaburgh, David Meo- 
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die, senior, in the 91st year of his age ; and, 
on the 2Ist of March 1814, his eldest son, 
John Moodie, of Roslin hill, Jamaica, after 
a residence in that island for upwards of 
forty years. 

March 5. William Douglas Heron, son of 
John Heron, Esq. of Ingieston. 


— Mr James Gillies, bookseller, Glasgow. ° 


6. At Inverness, Alexander Macintosh, 
Esq. late Provost of that place, aged 79 
years. 

7. At Annan, Mrs Smith, relict of the 
Jate Eaglesfield Smith, Esq. of Langshaw, 
Dumfries-shire, aged 68. 

— At Newington, Mrs Walker, widow 
of Charles Waiker, vintner, Edinburgh. 


8. At Glasgow, William Hunter, Esq. of 


Greenhead. 

— At Edinburgh, John Carnegie, Esq. 
late merchant in Leith. 

11. At Mollance, in the stewartry of 
Kirkcudbright, James Napier, Esq. of Wa- 
terside, aged 75. 

12. At York Place, Mr James Cochrane, 
printer, 

13. At Dalkeith, John Wardlaw, Esq. a- 
gent there for the Commercial Banking 
Company of Scotland. 

14. At Harrowgate, Miss Eleanor Prim- 
rose Dundas, third daughter of the deceased 
Major-General Thomas Dundas, of Fingask. 

14. At Greenock, in the $2d year of his 
age, Mr Archibald Wilson, sen. deputy trea- 
surer to the town of Greenock. 

15. At Dalry, near Edinburgh, Mr Alexs 
ander Stewart, formerly of Upper Hermit- 
age, in the 88th year of his age. 

Lately at Cobeurgh, in the 77th year of 
his age, the Prince of Saxe-Cobourgh, who 


commanded the allied armies against Fray. 
in 1793 and L794. 

Lost in the Sylph sloop of war, wre¢. 
ed on Long Island on the 18th of January 
last, Mr Archibald Lundie, midshipman oy 
board of that vessel, second son of \; 
Archibald Lundie, writer to the signet. 

Lately, at Hutehesontown, Glasgow, My 
Simon Fraser,*G@ollector of Excise, in the 
100th year of his age. A humble Christian, 
joving and obeying the truth: he was dis. 
tinguished -throughout his long life for the 
sweetness of his temper, the simplicity of 
his manners, and the integrity of his cha. 
racter, On the night preceding his death 
he was as well as usual. He expired at 
four in the morning, without a struggle, 
dying as he lived—in peace. 

Miss HuTCHINS.—We are sorry to an- 
nounce the death of this eminent young 
lady. The many discoveries she has made 
in the most difficult departments of British 
Botany, (mosses and sea-weeds) have raised 
her name to the: first rank in the science, 

‘and some time ago procured for her the 
high distinction ef having a genus named 
after her, /Zutchinsia. She spent much of 
her time in exploring the marine produc- 
tions of Bantry Bay, and the minute accu- 
racy of her descriptions could be egualled 
only by the delicacy and fidelity of her pen- 
cil. Many testimonies to her excellence 
are to be found in the splendid and justly 
celebrated botanical works of Mr Turner, 
Mr Hooker, and Sir J. E. Smith, with all 
of whom she maintained a scientific corres 
pondence for the last ten years, which was 
interrupted only, about a year ago, by the 
unfortunate illness now proving fatal. 


Prices of Stocks. 


Prices of Grain per quarter Corn Exchang’ 


Prices of Oat, Pease, and Barley Meal, in 
Edinburgh Market, per peck. 


{ Pease and 
Barley Meal. 
Bolls. | Price. | Bolls.| Priee. 


1815. 


April 4.) 385,16 15{ 48 |12— 


503 | 16 15] 45 12 — 
438 |] 16 15] 54 [12 — 
386 16 157 98 | 12 — 


Bank | Spercent 
1815. | Stock. | Omnium. | Consols. ‘|| # London 
April 3. — 57} 1815. | Wheat. | Barley.| Oats. | Pease 
17.| 231 —— 565 April 3. | 41 67 | 24 30] 18 26| 41 
24./ 230, | —— 57 10.| 39 65 | 23 29] 19 
17. | 37 63 | 23 29| 18 27) 49 
24.1 38 64 | 23 30] 19 27| 44» 


= 
Prices of Grain at Haddingtom. 


ane 
1815. | Wheat.| Barley. | Oats. | Pew 
& 


| Mar. 81. | 35 39 21 25] 18 22 
April 7. | 35 40| 22 18 22 

34°38] 21 25| 17 21 6 2 


21. | 34 38 | 20 24} 16 20 
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STATE OF THE Barometer, &c. 


From April 26th to May 25th 1815, in 
the vicinity of Edinburgh. 


Quantity of 2.29 


Juue 4, King George III. bo 
5. Duke of Cumber] 
22, Longest Day. 


Rain. | Weather. 
N. | M. | 
43 | 62 Clear 
40 | 49 | 0.03-] Hail 
44 | 57 | ——— | Clear 
45 | 53 | 0.06 | Rain 
45 | 62 | —— | Cloudy 
46 | 70 | —— | Clear 
50} 60 | 0.15 | Rain 
52| 651 0.16 
52 | 67 | ———_ | Clear 
50} 58 | 0.34 | Rain 
49 | 60 
50 | 62) 0.04 
52 | 59! 0.65 — 
43 60 Clear 
50 | 62 | 0.09 | Rain 
50 | 59 | ———_ | Clear 
49 | 61 
50 | 62 
50 | 50} 0.31 | Rain 
48 | 58 | —— | Clear 
45 | 58 | 0.09 
46 | 50] 0.15 | Rain 
50 | 58 | 0.06 
50 | 60 | 0.04 | Showers 


High Water at Leith (.- 
June 1815, 
Days. | Morn. | Even 
H. M./|H. 
Th 1] 9 O} 9 85 
Fr. 21/10 3110 $9 
Sa. 
M.* 5/12 — 
Tu. 6] 1 #61] 4 29 
W. 7] 1 53) 2 15 
Th. 8] 2 39/3 
Fr. 9] 3 28] 8 52 
Sa. 10] 4 16] 4 4 
Su. 11} 5 6] 5 33 
M. 12] 5 59] 6 9 
Tu. 13] 6 55] 7 25 
W. 14] 7 #55] 8 27 
Th. 15} 9 4% 
Fr. 16/10 4/10 36 
Sa. 17/11 6/11 35 
Su. 18/12 11/12 9% 
M. 19] 1 — 
Tu. 20} 1 15) 1 36 
 W. 211 2 56) 2 15 
Th. 22} 2 35] 2 52 
Fr. 23] 3 11! 3 390 
Sa. 24) 3 47] 4 5 
Su. 25] 4 221 4 40 
M. 26] 4 59] 5 18 
Tu. 27] 5 37] 5 58 
W. 28) 6 21) 6 43 
Fh. 29] 7 717 33 
Fr. 30} 8 2] 8 3! 
MOON’s PHASES 
For 1815. 
Apparent time at Edinburgh. 
D. H. M. 
New Moon, 7. 3 38 aftern. 
First Quart. 14. 7 40 moro. 
Full Moon, 21. 48 after. 
Last Quart. 29. 9 31 after 


tn (1788.) 


and born (1771.) 


| Baron. 
ie 1815. 
Apr. 96} 30.2 
27) 30.3 
28| 30.25 
29| 30.11 
30| 29.99 | 
May 1} 30. 
2) 30.15 
3| 30.15 
41 30.1 
5| 29.95 
G| 29.95 
71 29.85 
| $| 99.85 
9] 99.85 
10] 29.8 
11} 29.8 
12] 29.55 
13] 29.7] 
14] 29.9 
15] 29.81 
16] 30. 
17] 30.24. 
18] 30.25 
19] 30.96 
20} 29.85 
21} 29.73 
22) 30.05 
29,94. 
29.9 | 
30.1 | 
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